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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
MISS LILLY IN LONDON. 


Miss Litty Crorcuet had never been to Lon- 
don before in her life, nor had she undertaken 
any journey worth speaking of since the eventful 
family migration to Shellford, nearly half a 
century earlier. Strange as this may seem, it 
was, nevertheless, true; it was,.moreover, in 
accordance with the sisters’ limited means, and 
with their old-fashioned notions of the expenses 
of travel. . 
Miss Lilly now carried with her, hidden in 
the angles of her bony person, the larger half 


of her brother’s hundred pounds. She believed 
VOL. LI. B 
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that travellers sped along the road to ruin, and 
she meant to be very careful how she set her 
feet therein. 

All the first part of the way up she studied 
‘Duburgh’s Introduction to a London Life.’ 
This antiquated volume had belonged to her 
father, Mr. Hobbes Crotchet, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. It was chiefly addressed 
to young men, and was calculated to inform 
them how best they might secure a fast time 
in town. But Miss Lilly read it with a pious 
attention, edifying to one of her fellow-passen- 
gers, who thereupon lent her a modern guide- 
book. 

She accepted the loan civilly, and proceeded 
to the immediate study of the habits and proper 
treatment of London hotels, cabs, and omni- 
buses. Arrived in town, she forthwith prepared 
to apply her newly acquired information. 

She took a ‘four-wheeler’ to Maitland’s 
Hotel. There she alighted in such a hurry that 
she slipped and hurt her ankle. Whilst eroan- 
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ing over this occurrence her luggage was seized 
by a porter. She revived immediately. 

‘Who are you? The beadle?’ 

‘No, m’am, the porter of this hotel.’ 

‘Oh! Then you're “included,” I suppose ?’ 

‘The services of the porter are extra, 
madam.’ 

‘Then set that box down; the driver can 
carry up my things.’ 

The cabman winked at the chimneys. 

‘Couldn’t do it, m’am. Sorry to disoblige 
a lady; but these ’ere ‘igh ’ouses are above the 
four mile radius. 

‘Then give me your ticket.’ 

‘What for, m’am ?’ 

‘That I may know you again.’ 

‘It'll do if I know you, m’am.’ 

Here another functionary came up, of whom 
Miss Lilly inquired if ‘Mr. Bolton Crotchet 
were at home?’ 

The waiter informed her that he was < par- 


ticularly engaged.’ 
B2 
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‘So are you, I suppose; but what for? 
That’s what I want to know.’ 

‘My services will not appear in your ac- 
count, madam ; but——’ 

‘Nor on my account, I suppose. Then 
pray don’t catch cold for my sake. Oh! you're 
“quite at liberty.” Very well, then. Tell the 
housemaid to take my things up to my sister’s 
bedroom, and get me some dinner in Mr. 
Bolton Crotchet’s dining-room.’ 

‘Excuse me, madam. We cannot serve a 
dinner in any private room without the orders 
of the occupant; and we have Mr. Bolton 
Crotchet’s instructions not to disturb him, 
There’s a dining-room on this floor. This table 
shall be cleared immediately.’ 

‘Ah! This is my proper place, is it? 
Dirty dinner napkins, crumbs enough to serve 
a brace of birds, and a cloth that it’s a meal to 
look at.’ 

So saying, Miss Lilly swept the fragments 
on to the floor, and twitching the napkins 
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between fingers and thumb, flung them after. 
Then tying ‘Gin’ (whom she had brought 
with her for protection) to the leg of the table, 
she sat down in the despised room to wait for 
her dinner. 

She was grievously affronted at receiving 
no welcome from her family, although she 
knew that she was not expected. What right 
had a common servant to deny her brother to 
her? Her ankle ached, so she kicked ‘ Gin’ to 
prevent the muscles stiffening, and this made it 
feel worse. 

At the next table to Miss Crotchet’s sat an 
elderly gentleman. He was stout and flabby, 
and he looked depressed. His sighs were the 
loudest thing to be heard in the room, and he 
was seeking comfort ina glass of something hot. 

Miss Lilly’s proceedings attracted his atten- 
tion. He looked at her curiously. This she 
resented. When her mutton chops appeared 
she gave expression to her feelings thus— 

‘Waiter, what room do you call this?’ 
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‘It’s the ‘* Ladies’ Coffee Room,” madam.’ 

‘Then carry my dinner into the Gentlemen’s 
Coffee Room, if you please. And as the 
waiter hesitated, looking doubtfully from Miss 
Lilly to the obnoxious man, she added— 

‘No gentlemen come in here, I suppose?’ 

The waiter smiled, and the other occupant 
of the room got up and put himself into an 
apologetic attitude. She turned from him to 
the waiter. 

‘Just go upstairs and tell my brother, Mr. 
Bolton Crotchet, that I am here, and that when 
I’ve done my dinner I’m coming up to see him. 
Tve got some bad news for him.’ 

So saying, she gave ‘Gin’ a bone. 

At this the old gentleman at the next table 
came quickly up to her. 

‘I beg your pardon, m’am. I’m waiting to 
see that gentleman also ; but, if more agreeable, 
Tl leave the room. I’ve no wish to intrude. 
T’m the bearer of bad news also. It’s a melan- 


choly coincidence.’ 
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‘From Jamaica? Coffee?’ asked Miss 
Lilly, eyeing him critically. 

‘Not a drop, thank you, m’am. I’ve had 
my requirements.’ 

‘Youre a West India merchant, I con- 
clude? Now, do you understand me?’ 

‘No, madam. No connection with foreign 
parts, or with commercial matters. Had. it 
been otherwise I should not have mentioned it 
toalady. It’s quite a family affair.’ 

‘ So’s the universe.’ 

‘ Very good, madam! Very good! Excuse 
my inquiries, but, as a member of the family, 
I cannot, I feel, go wrong in addressing myself 
to you. Might I ask, have you just come up 
from the country ?’ 

‘ From Shellford-by-Shore.’ 

‘Why! That’s the very place. - Precisely 
where the fellow lives. Lansdowne, you know. 
You must know him. My son-in-law. The 
doctor !’ 

‘ Your son-in-law!’ cried Miss Lilly, raising 
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her voice and dropping her fork. ‘ Then it zs 
alltrue! Then you’re the cabinet-maker whose 
daughter he married; and she zs in a mad- 
house !’ 

‘Madam! Miss Crotchet! I entreat you! 
Speak lower! Pray consider the waiters, and 
my feelings. You are out, madam. ‘Utterly 
out in the facts of the case. A cabinet-maker ! 
A mad-house! Good Lord!’ 

The old gentleman wiped his bald forehead 
in his excitement, and took the second chair at 
Miss Lilly’s table unbidden; but she did not 
rebuke him. 

‘I will acquaint you with the circumstances 
in as few words as possible, Miss Crotchet. It 
was not an asylum. Oh, dear no! merely a 
friend’s house in the country, where I had 
placed my daughter for the sake of her health. 
A charming spot on the borders of Wales. She 
completely recovered there; and in conse- 
quence of something that passed in conversa- 


tion between my son-in-law and myself, a day 
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or two before, I, yesterday, went down to 
Prentwood to fetch her home to Holloway. I 
have retired from business, and I wanted her 
to keep house for me. Imagine my feelings, 
madam! When I arrived I found her gone! 
There was the house turned topsy-turvy. The 
doctor and his sister nearly beside themselves. 
She had left the night before; and nothing has 
been seen or heard of her since.’ 

‘ She objected to going home with you.’ 

‘ Not a bit of it, m’am. She didn’t know I 
was coming. It was a sudden resolution on. 
my part. I took them all by surprise. Doctor 
Crofts was just going off to town, to break the 
news to me of what had happened.’ 

‘ You have a clue?’ 

‘ Well, I know where I mean to begin to 
look for her, but that’s about all. There is a 
Miss Jones down at Prentwood. It seems she 
was devoted to my girl. Being queer in the 
head at all times, this Miss Jones was in the 


most extraordinary state of grief and excite- 
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ment at Janet’s disappearance. It was plain 
she knew something ; but it was impossible to 
get any sense out of her. However, she men- 
tioned my son-in-law’s name, Dr. Lansdowne’s, 
and that jumped with my own convictions. 
I believe he is at the bottom of it. My poor 
girl had a most affectionate heart; all her 
troubles have arisen from that. I believe she 
must have gone with him. I’ve been beating 
about all the morning after him. Tm certain 
he’s up in town; but I can’t find him. 

‘That is why ’m here. I want Mr. Bolton 
Crotchet to assist me to find him. I understand 
from a reliable source that he is paying atten- 
tions to your niece; and I think her father 
ought to know the kind of man he has to do 
with. I can’t go into any further particulars 
now. My time is valuable. I’ve been waiting 
half-an-hour. If you are going up to Mr. 
Crotchet, pray tell him Mr. Bannister is most 
anxious to see him at once.’ 


‘Come upstairs with me,’ said Miss Lilly 
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with decision. ‘ This concerns us all. I did 
write to warn my brother against that man; 
but perhaps he will attend to you. Undo my 
dog and come.’ 

Miss Posy had become completely blind. 
The operation had failed entirely. At first her 
brother and Augusta had tried to conceal this 
from her. She had been kept in a darkened 
room, with her eyes bandaged; but when they 
broke it to her as tenderly as possible, they 
found that she knew all about it; that she had 
been aware of her condition all along. This 
very day she had been brought down into 
her brother’s drawing-room for the first time, 
confessedly blind for the remnant of her 
lite. 

Augusta having constantly devoted herself 
to her old aunt, had grown extremely fond of 
her ; and Mr. Crotchet was much moved by her 
helplessness, and by the surprised gratitude 
with which she received the most ordinary 


attentions. He had denied himself to visitors, 
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that he and Augusta might welcome the old 
woman downstairs. Together they tenderly 
led her round the rooms, making her feel where 
each object stood, in order that she might learn 
to find her way about unhurt. The poor thing 
was delighted at recovering a certain amount 
of freedom, and was anxious to become inde- 
pendent. 

‘Now feel here, Auntie, Augusta was 
saying, ‘here is the door. These are the 
windows, and this is the fire-place. You need 
not mind the fire. When there is one it will 
be covered over with a guard, which father has 
ordered on purpose, and which is so safe it 
would be a treat to sit down upon it. Here is 
your own special armchair in the corner, with 
no footstool for you to tumble over; and here 
is a low chair for me beside it.’ 

Miss Posy sat down, trembling between 
smiles and tears. ‘Dear, dear! To think that 
anyone should make all this fuss over my 


troubles, at the end of my days. It is not half 
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so bad to be quite blind, and to have you and 
your father overwhelming me so, treating me 
as if I were something not to be broken, as it 
was to be three-quarters blind, with only ‘Gin’ 
to drag me against the posts. And the others 
did not understand it. No, my dear, they were 
not “unkind.” You must not say that; but 
we had always been the same all our lives ; so 
when I told them that I could not see, they 
looked about them and they could not believe 
it. Sisters are like that. You've got none, you 
know. I have often fancied, myself, that — 
Fussy could hear me, because it seemed so 
ridiculous that she should be deaf, when there 
was nothing different to notice in her looks. 
Shall I say what I often imagine? Some 
day, when Fussy and I are in bed together, I 
shall be going to die, and she will not be able 
to hear me tell her so. Or she might suddenly 
die—we all may, you know—and I shall not 
be able to see that she is dead. If we are the 
last, that is how it will be.’ 
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‘No, it will not,’ said Mr. Crotchet abruptly. 
‘We are not going to let you go back to the 
Garden House any more. We really cannot 
spare you.’ 

‘No, indeed we cannot, said Augusta, 
kissing her. ‘You must stop with us, Auntie, 
and live with us always. What should I do 
without you to look after? You are quite 
a profession for me. I have made you look 
so nice since you came to be with us. You 
would not know yourself, or rather Aunt Lilly 
and the rest would not know you.’ 

‘What are you dressed in, and what are 
you like? That is what I care far more to 
hear. Tell me, brother, for I’ve never known 
what she is like; that is what I mind now most 
of all.’ 

‘What is she dressed in, and what is she 
like? Well, fathers never flatter, remember. 
Stand up, Augusta, there, full in the light, and 
let me tell your aunt what I see. She has got 


a pale gown on, Posy; oh, very pale. Blue 
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or green. I can’t say which. The colour that 
a thrush’s egg used to be when I went nesting 
And she is rather tall, for a girl. And she 
has got bright brown hair, plenty of it; as 
good a colour as mine was when I was a 
boy.’ 

‘Your’s was like brown sugar, brother.’ 

‘Nonsense! It was a nice sunny .brown, 
like my daughter’s. And she has got a mouth 
that is laughing now; but which can close 
firmly enough when she feels a will of her 
own.’ 

‘That is not fair, father. You were only to 
say what you see,’ said Augusta. 

‘ Well, then, she has only one chin at pre- 
sent.’ 

‘With a dimple, brother?’ 

‘No, no dimples. They are foolish things, 
and go with cunning natures. There is no fault 
to find with any of her features; and her com- 
plexion is what mine was, when I was delicate, 


at five years old.’ 
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‘ But, after all, brother, that tells me nothing. 
I’ve never really got an idea of her face, though 
I didn’t care to confess that I was as blind as 
a bat in a glare, even when you first came 
home. ‘Tell me about her eyes.’ 

‘They are looking at you as if they loved: 
you, Posy, and as if they were sorry for you.’ 

‘But they don’t look at every one like that, 
I hope? because that will not do at all for 
a grown-up girl, asked Miss Posy anxiously. 
‘If an old woman has any eyes at all now, 
that is how she ought to look out of them 
always, I think.’ 

‘ Always to look at you as if she loved you, 
or were sorry for you, eh? Well, really ’m 
not sure but what Augusta generally does look 
so, now-a-days. Those eyes of hers used to 
be very full of mischief, but there’s less fun in 
them now, I’m sorry to say. And—ah! what ? 
Poor little girl, we’ve made the tears come——’ 

They were interrupted by a sound of voices 
on the stairs, and by the barking of a dog. 
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Miss Posy started up. ‘It’s Lilly’s step; that 
is “‘ Gin’s” voice! She has come to take me 
away. She knows that I have become quite 
blind, but she feels that I have done nothing 
to deserve all this petting, and that I ought to 
go home. Itis very kind of her to have taken 
a railway journey on my account, and I really 
must go with her now. They can’t afford to 
lose my share of the housekeeping.’ 

‘Offer her 80/. of your hundred, Posy. 
Keep 20/. for pocket-money, and Ill provide 
everything else. Your sisters will be better 
off, and [ll answer for Elizabeth’s consenting.’ 

‘Only if it doesn’t hurt Rosy’s feelings ; 
thank you kindly, brother ; because she is my 
born twin, and we never thought to separate 
until we died.’ | 

‘It is far more likely that Aunt Lilly has 
come to town because father did not answer 
her letter about Dr. Lansdowne,’ said Augusta, 
colouring nervously, both at her own words 


and at her aunt’s approach. ‘She has come to 
VOL. III. C 


hy 
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talk to father about it, I feel sure. But who 
has she brought with her? An elderly gen- 
tleman! Aunt Lilly has got ‘a follower,” 
auntie ! ’ 

‘No, my dear, no. It is some mistake. 
She must have brought Mr. Rudge to see my 
eyes. How considerate of her! I always said 
your Aunt Lilly had a kind heart; but it takes 
money to show your feelings, when you get 
too old for kissing; and we never had the 


means until your father gave it us.’ 


aad) 


CHAPTER XL. 


WHERE IS HEP 


Miss Liniy came into the room limping; both 
her hands stretched out, not in greeting but to 
demand attention. ‘Here I am,’ she said, ‘as 
lame as an excuse!’ Mr. Bannister followed; 
out of breath with their rapid ascent of the 
stairs. He held in one hand a coloured cotton ° 
handkerchief, in the other the string at which 
‘Gin’ was pulling, as he was accustomed to 
pull when he dragged Miss Posy on his errands 
along the Terrace. 

‘Well, Elizabeth, youre unexpected 
enough; but no doubt you bring a welcome 
with you. How are you?’ 

‘Not plump and happy, anyway.’ 

c 2 
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At this shaft Miss Posy winced. She felt 
herself the target. Mr. Bannister also started, 
mistaking its direction. 

‘Excuse me, madam, that is an error, too 
commonly made ; to couple fat and prosperity, 
and leanness and trouble. When you’re happy 
you skip about the world; you serve your 
friends and do your business ; you feel as light 
as air, and all alive and ready. But when 
youre in trouble you stay at home; you get 
no exercise, your mind weighs your body 
down. You sit brooding over your misfortunes 
and making flesh at the same time. Take my . 
word for it, there’s nothing like trouble for 
leading to fatty deposits. I’m a case in point 
myself. Ever since I gave up business I’ve 
done nothing but add to my weight, both in 
mind and body. I am anxious about my 
daughter, sir. No doubt you, sir, as a father— 
and you, madam, who no doubt can enter into 
the feelings of a mother—will excuse me.’ 


‘“ The feelings of a mother,” well, I’ve 
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observed them,’ grunted Miss Lilly, ‘ chiefly in 
cats. And as for “the feelings of a father,” I 
remember them well enough—in the gout. 
- Dear papa died of it. Better skip feelings, Mr. 
Bannister, and come to facts. This is Mr. 
Bannister, brother. We met downstairs.’ 

Thus introduced, that gentleman came 
forward. 

‘Tye come on business, sir. I should be 
glad to speak a few words with you in private.’ 

He looked significantly at Augusta. Her 
father told her to leave the room. 

Miss Liuty. ‘ His errand is partiy the same 
as mine, brother. He has lost his daughter. 
That Dr. Lansdowne has taken her away, and 


-Mr. Bannister has come here to find him. You 


) 


know who he is? The tradesman. 
Mr. Bannister. ‘ Retired—madam—— 
Miss Linty. ‘ The tradesman, whose daugh- 
ter Dr. Lansdowne married.’ 
Mr. Crotcuer. ‘ We have known the doc- 


tor in question as a widower, living alone 
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at Shellford-by-Shore. Butif he is not so, what 
should he run off with his own wife for ?’ 

Miss Liniy (2mpatiently). ‘She is mad, and 
-he wishes to hide her for his own purposes.’ 

Mr. Bannister (forcibly). ‘She is not his 
“wife,” sir. She is not mad.’ 

Miss Litiy (angrily). ‘You said, Mr. Ban- 
nister, he married your daughter.’ 

Mr. Bannister. ‘ Anna, madam, not Janet. 
Janet is alive, Anna is dead.’ 

‘« Dead!” cried Miss Lilly in tones so 
shrill that ‘ Gin’ broke into a chorus of hysteric 
barking. 

Mr. Bannister. ‘ And buried—’ 

Miss Lintty. ‘ Where’s the tomb ?’ 

Mr. Bannister. ‘ Kensal Green Cemetery. 


West entrance. In marble. Poor dear!’ 
Thereupon Miss Lilly collapsed. 
Mr. Crotcuet. ‘Am I to understand, Mr. 
Bannister, that you accuse this gentleman of 
having gone off with his sister-in-law? It’s a 


startling statement. You will not expect me 
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to accept your suspicions as proofs of such a 
suicidal piece of folly on the part of an appa- 
rently reasonable man. What proof have you? 
What evidence ?’ 

‘This proof, sir. My poor deluded daughter 
had a companion at Prentwood. This girl has 
confessed that she was a party to meetings 
between Janet and Dr. Lansdowne there. In 
fact she assisted them, being under a false 
impression as to Janet’s relationship to him.’ 

‘There’s no sufficient motive for such a 
proceeding on his part,’ observed Mr. Crotchet 
drily. 

‘To recommend himself to your daughter, 
sir, he gets mine out of the way. There was 
some love lost between them once. I’m aware 
that he was courting Miss Crotchet ; and Janet 
might have told tales.’ 

‘ You are mistaken, Mr. Bannister. Dr. Lans- 
downe has already given us his version of the 
story you allude to, and we have withdrawn 


from all communication with him since. If you 
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wish to fit his supposed conduct with motives, 
you must seek them further. If you wish to 
find the gentleman himself, you will not meet 
him here. We have ceased to trouble ourselves 
about Dr. Lansdowne’s movements.’ 

‘And I should not trouble myself about 
his movements,’ retorted Mr. Bannister, ‘if he 
would not move my daughter Janet with him. 
My poor girl is weak.’ 

‘Here?’ asked Miss Lilly, tapping her fore- 
head. 

‘No, madam, here ;’ laying his hand upon 
his heart. ‘I had but two daughters, twins, 
and as like as the two halves of an orange. It 
stood to reason and nature that they both fell 
in love with the same man, and he fell in love 
with them both; that was about how it all 
happened.’ 

‘Just what we should have done when we 
were young,’ sighed Miss Posy. 

‘Pretty much what we were informed by 


the gentleman himself, said Mr. Crotchet in a 
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judicial tone. ‘I can offer you no assistance, Mr. 
Bannister, in your unfortunate domestic affairs ; 
but I think it my duty to inform you that I 
believe you to be entirely mistaken in your 
judgment of your son-in-law’s conduct. I am 
not prejudiced in that gentleman’s favour ; but 
I advise you to be less hasty in jumping to con- 
clusions adverse to his motives and actions.’ 

‘I’m a plain man, Mr. Crotchet. If you've 
any poisonous substance you're in doubt about, 
give it to me and I'll analyse it for you; but 
don’t ask me to do as much with the mixed 
motives of the human heart. My story is a 
straightforward one. I’ve lost my daughter, 
and I want to find her. I’ve been told the 
man she is gone with, and I mean to find 
him.’ 

‘On the contrary, sir, Dr. Lansdowne in- 
formed us that your daughter had been missing 
for some years, and that he did not even know 
where she was. Are you prepared to declare 


that statement false?’ 
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‘No, sir; Lansdowne at that time did not 
know; but I did; and I subsequently informed 
him of her whereabouts.’ 

‘Then what was your reason for the previous 
concealment ?’ 

‘Lest what has happened now should hap- 
pen then.’ 

‘There was an extraordinary advertise- 
ment ; 

‘Put in, as I believe, Mr. Crotchet, by a 
young man of the name of Timlings; a kind of 
bottle-washer at the Shellford Dispensary. He 


owed my son-in-law and myself a grudge.’ 


_ * How so, when Dr. Lansdowne subscribed 
£150 for him only the other day ?’ 

‘Did you never buy hatred with charity, 
yourself, Bolton?’ asked Miss Lilly. 

‘Possibly you informed Mr. Timlings also 
of your daughter’s abode ?’ 

‘Not I, Mr. Crotchet. I was far too cautious. 
And I warned Dr. Crofts.’ 


‘Then I have no further suggestions to 
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make, and it seems to me that our business is 
ended, Mr. Bannister.’ 

At this most inopportune moment the door 
opened and Augusta re-entered the room, with 
two letters in her hand. 

‘Well, my dear, what now ?’—This from 
Mr. Crotchet, in a tone in which irritation strove 
with affection. Was this the sort of thing for 
his cherished Augusta to be mixed up with? 
Were these the people? This vulgar old trades- 
man who leant across the table as though it 
were a counter, absorbing his emotions in a red 
cotton handkerchief. This doctor, this son-in- 
law of his! It had gone very hard with Mr. 
Crotchet, when, after the discovery of recent 
undesirable episodes, he had read in his 
daughter’s face that she still found the hero 
of them not unworthy of her interest. She 
had dismissed him, it is true, but not with that 
finality which Mr. Crotchet felt he would 
himself have conveyed in the sentence. 

At the present moment Mr. Crotchet 
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devoutly wished the husband of Mr. Bannis- 
ter’s daughter were with her in that marble 
tomb. 

‘If you will read these letters, father, you 
will see why I have interrupted you by bring- 
ing them at once.’ 

Mr. Crotchet took them. Out of the first 
fell a photograph. It was that of a tall, fair 
girl, standing in the open air, with a back- 
ground of oak trees and ivied stems. It was a 
very pretty picture. On the back of the card 
was written, in astiff hand, the date of a couple 
of days back, and these words, ‘ Portrait of Mrs. 
Bernard Lansdowne. That was all. 

The other envelope contained a short note. 
It was from Dr. Lansdowne. 

‘Dear Miss Crotchet, 

‘You wished to hear of Janet 
Bannister. She will shortly be at her father’s 
lodgings in Holloway. He has informed me of 
his intention to fetch her home, from the house 


in the country, where, unknown to myself, he 
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had placed her. I dare not add more at 
present. ‘ Yours faithfully, 
‘&e., &e.’ 

‘ From what address is that letter written, 
sie 

‘There is no address, Mr. Bannister. A 
London postmark on one; and on the other, a 
county town. Take them both. They may be 
useful to you. They may serve to guide you in 
your search.’ 

‘What did I say, Mr. Crotchet? My 
son-in-law’s writing in your daughter’s hand. 
My girl’s name mentioned between them !’ 

Both men rose and faced each other. There 
was triumph in Mr. Bannister’s tone; indig- 
nant offence in Mr. Crotchet’s bearing. Mr. 
Bannister turned to Augusta—‘ What did you 
want with my girl, Miss Crotchet?’ 

She looked nervously at her father. 

‘ Speak for yourself, Augusta.’ 

‘Dr. Lansdowne told me all about her. I[ 
thought it right she should be found.’ 
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‘ Mr. Timlings does likenesses,’ interrupted 
Miss Lilly, who had been examining the photo- 
graph attentively. Mr. Crotchet caught at the 
suggestion. ‘Then I should say that Mr. 
Timlings must have found the address you 
refused him, Mr. Bannister. The sending of 
that photograph would be characteristic of the 
man who inserted the advertisement. It is a 
low and vulgar attempt to annoy ; beneath the 
notice of myself or my daughter.’ 

‘It can’t be Timlings,’ said Miss Lilly, ‘ for 
heis back again in Shellford. As I came off, I 
saw him at the station this morning looking for 
a box that his mother’s lodger had lost.’ 

Mr. Bannister persisted—‘ But, Mr. Crotchet, 


these documents prove my point, they prove 


your daughter’s interest 
‘ They prove nothing, sir! I wish you good 
morning.’ 
Could Dr. Lansdowne, Augusta asked her- 
self, have been so foolish as to go down to 


where Janet was, and fetch her away himself, 
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in consequence of what she had said? The 
next moment she rejected the idea. If, as she 
gathered from so much of the conversation as 
she had heard, Janet Bannister were missing 
afresh, she felt very sure that Dr. Lansdowne 
knew nothing of it. 

Her meditations were quickly interrupted 
by her Aunt Lilly. 

‘You're a pretty pair. You and your 
brother! Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, 
Augusta, leading me into such mistakes between 
the dead and the living as never were! And 
then there’s your brother too, going to run off 
with an old woman, double his age, and one 
that we all made sure you had in your own 
mind, Bolton, for his stepmother. It’s a fact ; 
you can take it how you please.’ 

‘What tale now, Elizabeth! Say it at 
once and have done with it, for my patience is 
exhausted.’ 

‘Tve come on purpose to say it. John is 


going to marry Adeline Aylmer. Now it’s out. 
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My news is done with, and I'll go back the 
way I came. “ Gin” and I are not fit company 
for this inn, where they serve me my meals in 
the public parlour, and forbid “Gin” the bed- 
rooms before ever he barks at them.’ 

‘Can it be true? What shall you do about 
it, father ?’ asked Augusta. 

‘ About John? Send him back to Jamaica, 
my child. And as for you; I trust that you 
will know how to answer any further communi- 
cations from Mr. Bannister’s son-in-law.’ 

Her father had never spoken to her so 
before. Augusta hesitated. 

‘Twill hold no communication with Dr. 
Lansdowne unknown to you, father.’ 

‘Ah! I thought you meant them to be 
happy,’ said Miss Lilly with fine irony, as she 
left the room with ‘Gin.’ 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


MR. TIMLINGS AGAIN. 


JANET BannNisTER lay, for a period that seemed 
to her ages, upon the wet grass. The terribly 
human snoring of the owls in the trees above 
her head suggested to her excited fancy the 
refreshing sleep of the local murderer, recruiting 
his energies for fresh slaughter. (The consider- 
ation that he had been hung for thirty years 
was puerile.) At the end of what was in reality 
about three minutes, she heard footsteps ap- 
proaching : no doubt, her terror suggested, it was 
the ghost coming back again. If so, the shadow 
of Dionysia Wykmote’s skeleton must pay a 
bootmaker’s bill; but Janet never thought of 
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that. She scrambled up, and turned her steps 
in the direction of the manor house. 

The double-soled boots pursued her. She 
tottered along the lane, which lay in deep 
shadow, rendered all the blacker by contrast 
with the brilliancy of the moonlight, now 
illuminating the trees and fields. She was 
outrun, overtaken, and as she was ready to fall 
at the feet of the supposed skeleton, a very 
human voice sounded in her ears, and a very 
fleshy arm was thrown round her waist to 
support her. 

‘Janet! my girl, Janet!’ 

At the same moment Mr. Timlings drew 
her towards him, and kissed her heartily. 

When Mr. Timlings had had his interviews 
with Janet in the manor house garden, he had 
at once realised the impossibility of getting 
the truth out of her there. She was on her 
own ground. She was a coquette who would 
not willingly be led. She was mistress of 


her own concealments and of the situation. 
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He had therefore determined to frighten out 
of her the information that he wanted, when 
he had her at his mercy. But he had gone 
rather further than he intended. Even he 
recognised that, now; and when, meaning only 
to run away from her for a few yards, he turned 
and missed her altogether, finding her prostrate 
on the ground, he was really alarmed. His 
interest would, he had the sense to perceive, 
be better served by following his inclina- 
tion, which was for coaxing and petting her. 
As to forsaking her, such an idea had never 
seriously entered his head. He liked what he 
had seen of her far too well, and he was far 
too anxious to prosecute his inquiries. It was 
a feint and nothing more. 

But Janet turned from her recent tormentor. 
Mr. Timlings renewed his consolations. ‘ Come, 
cheer up, my girl, and don’t cry. Have you 
never heard that tears that fall under the light 
of a full moon leave marks that never wash 
out? You never heard that? Come, don’t 
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say you never heard the remedy. There, 
that’s it then. Somebody else must kiss them 
away. Not another tear now, or else you'll be 
scarred for life, and I wouldn’t have that to 
answer for. There now, turn round with me, 
and we'll go along, arm-in-arm, as happy as 
possible. Married or not, I'll not forsake you. 
Tll tell you all my history on the road, and 
youll tell me all yours when you feel better. 
Why, I was only chaffing you. I thought you 
had more pluck. You little silly, did you think 
I meant all that about that ghost? I made it 
all up on the spot. Didn’t I do it well? I 
always was a chap for a joke. And you made 
it all up about that sister, didn’t you? Confess 
now.’ j 

‘No, I did not,’ she said faintly. ‘She is 
dead, and I see coffins everywhere.’ 

‘Very likely you do. SodolI. The trees for 
our ereat-grand-children’s are standing all along 
beside these lanes. They’re full of owls just 
now. Come! Say, “ William, I forgive you. 
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for having teazed me, and [ll go with you to 
your mother’s, and | thank you for taking 
me away from that dull old house.”’ 

‘It was a dull place,’ she sighed. 

‘Til take you back to it at once, if you 
prefer it; but you'll find the doctor a trifle 
awkward, I should fear. Now with my mother 
you'll be as snug as a mouse. We have plenty 
of time to catch the next train. Let me fasten 
your dress up. That’s right. We shall arrive 
at Shellford about 10 o’clock in the morning, get 
out of different compartments, look at each 
other as if we were in church, and not speak. 
I go on before to show the way. You follow 
at a short distance, looking at the lodging- 
houses. I step into my mother’s, take her by 
surprise, tell her [ve come home for a bit. 
You go in somewhere else, look at some rooms 
and say they're damp; turn into my mother’s 
about a quarter of an hour later, quite the 
stranger. You've been looking for lodgings. 


You take my mother’s. Two nice rooms, 
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cheap, and no other lodgers. You've got the 
silver? Very good. You pay a week’s rent 
down beforehand, and tell the old lady your 
box is coming. It doesn’t happen to arrive ; 
you expect it all that day. You want to know, 
‘Can she send for it?’ Of course she can. 
Her son has just come home, in the nick of 
time. I go off at once to the station, but no 
box can I hear of. You're in a wonderful fuss. 
You've lost it. You borrow of my mother, 
and every day we go out together up to the 
station to ask for that box. By the time we’ve 
found it we shall see further in the world. 
Will that do?’ 

Janet half smiled, and confessed that it 
‘ was not so bad.’ | 

‘But what shall I do when my money is 
gone?’ 

‘T]l take you back to your father. (He'll 
have offered a reward for you before then, 
perhaps.) Or to your husband, whichever you 


prefer.’ 
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‘Don’t talk so.’ 

‘Well then, we'll make believe that he 
does not exist. Upon my word, it will please 
me best. How jolly it would be now, wouldn't 
it, if you, a nice young girl, and I, a nice 
young man, were having this little outing 
together ?’ 

Janet confessed that she had thought it 
‘nice enough,’ until he frightened her so wick- 
edly. And Mr. Timlings administered further 
consolation in the way of flattery, protestations, 
and excuses. Also material comfort from the 
bottle that he carried in his pocket; perhaps 
the most effective of all. 

Seeing that she had pretty well recovered 
her fright, that her step was firm, and that she 
once more held her head up, Mr. Timlings 
suddenly asked, 

‘You were married in a London fog, weren’t 
you?’ 

‘TI don’t remember.’ 


‘Not remember your wedding-day! Which 
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do you think the best-looking now, me or Dr. 
Lansdowne ? ’ 

‘You've got the nicest head of hair. I 
want to know when did you see him?’ 

‘That’s right. Ask me questions, and I shall 
go up to the top of the class. I always got my 
answer out at school before the other fellows 
had said “Here, sir!” Well, when have I 
seen Lansdowne? Scores of times. It wasn’t 
a Christmas treat. He lives in Shellford.’ 

‘Then [ll not go there.’ 

‘You may as well. I know what I am 
doing. You'll not meet him unless you wish. 
He’s away; up in London paying his court to 
a rich Indian heiress, Miss Augusta Crotchet. 
Her father is rebuilding the “ Squire’s House.”’ 

‘Are you sure? Is it true? Then I hate 
him!’ she whispered passionately. ‘He has 
not behaved to me as he ought.’ 

‘Nor to me either. Twice he has bowled 
me out unfairly ; now is my time; I mean to 


have his wickets.’ 
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Janet frowned. She suspected that she 
herself might be the avenging ball ready to 
fly from Mr. Timlings’ hand; but she did not 
know how to express her feelings. 

They walked on for some time in silence. 
Janet thinking only of the ‘rich Indian heiress :’ 
swarthy, fat, and loaded with jewels; nose, 
arms, ears, and ankles, all be-ringed and 
covered with bangles no doubt. And this was 
Bernard’s choice! How could he do such a 
thing? 

Up one aisle, in a white muslin curtain, 
Janet fancied that she saw the Indian heiress 
waddle; while she herself, in swan-like fur and 
satin, glided up the other, im a thirty-euinea 
veil, until she stood before the altar, with Lans- 
downe’s arm around her waist. Meanwhile she 
yielded more and more to Mr. Timlings’ per- 
suasive pressure, until he, gratified by this vica- 
rious possession, looked at her with complacency, 
and observed— 

‘When I see myself reflected ina pair of 
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lovely eyes, I like to be friends with myself, 
and that I cannot be if I see the image of a 
husband there before me.’ 

“You should have seen me ten years ago,’ 
she answered evasively. 

‘I’m very glad I did not. Tm not partial 
to girls in their teens. They always behave 
as though they were thinking of their good- 
conduct cards and tickets of merit.’ 

‘That is just what J never was like; I 
always lived at home with papa, and was mis- 
tress of myself, and of the apprentices, and the 
boys, and the servants.’ 

‘Lucky boys!’ sighed Mr. Timlings. ‘ Was 
your twin-sister Anna like you?’ 

‘Very. Only more like a country girl. 
She was brought up for a governess, you know. 
I never could bear servitude myself.’ 

‘I feel certain you were the most admired!’ 

‘Well, Anna never made the best of herself, 
poor dear. Lots of young men used to come 


to our place in those days. Bernard Lansdowne 
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was one of them. He would not have married 
my sister if he could have had me.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Timlings to himself. ‘Now 
is that the card I want?’ Then aloud, ‘I dare 
say not. Do you know there was a tale that 
he had a wife living? That was why I hunted 
you up. Did you never pass for your sister? I 
suppose you might if you chose?’ 

Janet looked troubled. She was evidently 
anxious to escape from this conversational 
pursuit. 

‘Tm quite satisfied to be myself, she an- 
swered shortly. 

‘And I to be myself, beside you,’ returned 
Mr. Timlings. ‘Do you know that when first 
I came to Prentwood I was anxious to find 
Lansdowne’s wife; and it ought to put me 
out to have been fooled. But, somehow, I 
can’t feel it in that way. I am not disappointed, 
as I ought to be.’ 

‘It’s a pretty compliment to me,’ said 


Janet, with a toss of her head. 
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‘Tl pay you a dozen, of as many different 
kinds, now that I know you. Shall I begin ?’ 

‘No; I have had enough in my time, 
though [I’ve been rather short of them lately. 
But tell me what your plans are now. What 
do you want me for? What are you taking 
me to Shellford for? I’m not sure that I mean 
to go there.’ 

‘My plans are to make things pleasant for 
you and me.’ 

‘And unpleasant for my brother-in-law and 
the Indian heiress ?’ 

Mr. Timlings nodded jocosely. 

‘Bernard Lansdowne is playing ‘“'Tom 
Tiddler ” down there. Can’t you see the point 
of trying to get in, where other people have 
had the cheek to try and keep you out? That 
is my little game, and his. It was a favourite 
game with me when I was a boy, and now 
we're at it again in Shellford, Landsowne and 
Rudge and I. You don’t know Rudge yet: 
he’s an old boy, past playing himself; but he 
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holds my coat. You'll come and see the fun 
won't you? Why should you, with all your 
personal advantages, be mewed up in a dull 
old farmhouse? helping a sick doctor and his 
elderly sister to mind a poor crazy girl who 
has lost the use of her senses! Upon my 
word, it’s shameful! I never heard of such a 
case before. It’s not a fit place for you.’ 

‘T’ve never been in a fit place for me yet,’ 
sud Janet. 

‘Just my case,’ answered Mr. Timlings. 
‘And yet, as mother often observes, ’m sure 
if we only knew what was best for ourselves 
we'd do it; wouldn’t we?’ 

Janet assented, and Mr. Timlings, laying 
his imaginary cards downwards upon a meta- 
phorical table, took a second-class ticket for 


London, and waited for the next turn-up. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


WAS IT A DREAM? 


Mr. Bouron Crorcuet felt himself to be neither 
a selfish nor an ambitious man, in wishing to 
be comfortable and happy, himself, and to see 
his children first, and presently his grand- 
children, comfortable and happy about him. 
That aims so moderate and reasonable should 
begin to wear a look of mutual irreconcilability, 
seemed to him somewhat hard. 

He was alone; sitting unoccupied upon the 
sofa, in the corner of the hotel drawing-room, 
which was dimly lighted by a centre chandelier. 
Miss Posy had persuaded her sister Lilly for 


one night to share her bed. ‘Gin’ had been 
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banished to some distant region, whence his 
protesting howls arose. Augusta had crept 
away to her own room. For the first time a 
difference had arisen between the father and 
daughter, whilst each, painfully engrossed with 
the same subject of thought, found speech, as a 
means of agreement, forbidden. 

If Mr. Crotchet, as he was fond of stating, 
desired above all things his daughter’s happi- 
ness, it was quite certain that Augusta, on her 
part, entertained the same good wish for her 
father. In this respect she felt her responsi- 
bility towards him, to the full as:much as he 
did his towards her. In the evidences of their 
common trouble, each therefore found cause 
for personal dissatisfaction. Yet an inquiry 
into the grounds of their self-reproach did not 
lead either of them to the conclusion that it 
was warranted. Each felt acquitted by self- 
examination, of having purposely thwarted the 
desires of the other. If reason, for the first 


time, declined to be guided by affection, in the 
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control of their actions, the blame must be 
assigned to the chapter of accidents. 

Mr. Bolton Crotchet felt decidedly ag- 
grieved. Why had his daughter not immediately 
and finally renounced the suitor, who now 
appeared to him in such an undesirable light ? 

Augusta had said, ‘ No, indeed; but after 
such a fashion as contained a half promise of 
‘Yes, for some future day. She had sent him 
away, but only out of her sight, not out of 
her thoughts. This arrangement annoyed Mr. 
Crotchet, and perplexed him as to his future 
conduct, and its probable results. He had 
certainly given Dr. Lansdowne the opportunity 
of asking his daughter ; but then it was before 
all this about the first wife’s family had come 
to his knowledge. Now he rebelled against 
the limits which he had voluntarily set to his 
own authority. 

This came of being such an indulgent father, 
as Miss Lilly herself had otherwise said. 

Mr. Bolton Crotchet had returned from 
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Jamaica with very fixed ideas as to the right 
kind of future for himself, for his son, and for 
his daughter. He had had his ideal aims when 
he was young, and he had never found them 
impossible of fulfilment. In the conduct and 
development of his business his standard had 
been a high one; but with the correctly esti- 
mated expenditure of time and trouble, he had 
invariably reached and surpassed it. He had 
a fine youthful sanguineness of disposition ; 
which usually, it must be said, works its own 
justification. 

For himself, his ideal life in England was 
that of the country squire. All the time- 
honoured pursuits of that dignified position he 
intended to make his own occupations. 

If he never represented his county, his cup 
would certainly still be full, but as he was accus- 
tomed to the running over of vessels provided 
by himself for repletion, he thought it on the 
whole more lkely than not, that he should in 
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‘due time find himself upon the Conservative 
side of the House. 

At the same monient that he, modestly but 
confidently, took his seat in the ‘House,’ he had 
anticipated that his son, with happy awkward- 
ness, would be receiving an ovation in the 
Senate House of Cambridge, as ‘Second 
Wrangler, or even ‘Senior, should the cup 
overflow. . 

John was a queer fellow, no doubt. His 
uses would have been far more apparent, had 
he possessed the ready tongue, the social temper 
and the pleasant aptitude for business desirable 
in a British merchant’s son; but his pecu- 
liarities of disposition had no doubt their 
market, as well as the opposite set of qualifica- 
tions, and this market Mr. Bolton Crotchet had 
confidently anticipated would be found in Cam- 
bridge. Tied to a wife twenty years older than 
himself, how would it be with him there ? 

Mr. Crotchet knew little about University 
life, He had picked up his own education any- 
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how, in Jamaica; and his father had done 
much the same before him; but he had heard 
of ‘Fellowships vacated upon Marriage.’ This 
expression of University intolerance of matri- 
mony he interpreted as an assignment of the 
status of a lawful wife. Her husband was 
degraded from his office. He was punished in 
his pocket. He was considered unfit to as- 
sociate with his equals. What could be the 
position, either social or domestic, of the ob- 
noxious couple ! 

Then, too, the proposed wife was middle- 
aged and ugly. His son had weak points 
enough already which irony might detect; but 
Miss Aylmer as Mrs. John Crotchet would, he 
feared, render her husband a mark for every 
arrow of collegiate ridicule. 

Why could not a young man of full age 
think of these things for himself? If Miss 
Aylmer had been a poor woman, Mr. Crotchet 
might easily have hindered the match, but as 
she was a rich one, she had only to pay her 
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husband’s bills at Cambridge, and nobody 
could interfere. But Mr. Crotchet hoped much 
from his son’s docility. If he must marry Miss 
Aylmer, he must be persuaded to return to 
Jamaica: Cambridge must be abandoned. He 
would give him his choice: Cambridge and a™. 
career in accordance with his tastes, or Miss 
Aylmer and a share in the business in Jamaica. 
Any other alternative must be adopted without 
his father’s sanction, moral or pecuniary. 

At this moment Augusta peeped in to see 
if her father were awake, and wanting his 
coffee. He heard her, but made no change in 
his attitude, sitting with closed eyes upon the 
sofa in the corner; and she, seeing him thus, 
concluded that he was in the full enjoyment of 
his ordinary nap, and went away again. 

For her part she envied him. He seemed 
so quiet and unmoved, so safely anchored in 
the harbour of middle-aged experience. The 
reculated tides which stirred his heavily freighted 


vessel could never suggest to him, so she 
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judged, the possible violence of the waves to 
which her light pinnace was exposed. What 
questionings between right and wrong had 
such an excellent father? What anxieties to 
keep him waking? Who could come into his 
well-ordered life and fill it full of trouble and 
perplexity ? Who could impose upon his 
comfortable conscience a whole unwritten code 
of puzzling ethics? Her own name was the 
answer to all these rapid questions, but she did 
not guess it. He could have no doubts about 
his duties to his country, to his friends, to his 
family, and to himself; so his daughter thought, 
judging, as good daughters do, by results 
recommending themselves to her judgment 
through her affections. 

It must be ‘ good to be old, she thought ; 
and possibly she was nearer the truth than he 
when he sighed, as she left him alone, it must 
be ‘ good to be young.’ 

Augusta had so much to think of. She felt 


the necessity of speaking her thoughts aloud, 
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that she might disentangle the decisions of her 
judgment from the suggestions of her affection. 
She felt the need of some one to whom to 
confide ideas needing sympathy for their 
justification. 

‘If only,’ she said to herself, ‘ Aunt Posy 
were not the dear grown-up child that she is, 
if only she had had a life of her own, she 
might know something to help me. If only 
my brother was like some other girls’ brothers ; 
but then he is so different! How can he have 
cared for Miss Aylmer? There goes my dream 
of a sister to follow that of a friend!’ 

But even as she uttered them the colour 
crept over her face at the memory which the 
words recalled : 


‘Ou lAmitié repose 
Mon Amour est éclose,’ 


had the motto run, of the jewelled gift which 
Bernard had offered her. But did she love 
him in return ? 


A girl seldom asks herself that question 
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until she knows the answer; @ man, never. 
But in Augusta’s case the answer was complex. 

She had liked him very much indeed at 
first. He had been a most pleasant friend, so 
thoughtful and so kind. There had been a 
light in his eyes suggesting sympathetic laugh- 
ter, which, in that dreary house in the Terrace, 
had drawn her towards him. There had been no 
doubt of their mutual attraction then; nor yet 
later, when people began to gossip about him, 
had Augusta hesitated to do battle for her friend. 
What did his wife’s origin matter? A lady 
was not like a poet, who must be born and 
cant be made. So, at least, Augusta held. It 
was such a shame to slander the husband now 
tha: the poor dead wife could not say a word 
to defend him. But then the doubt came; and 
sinte then all was changed. 

What was the doubt? ‘Would Janet’s 
nane sum it up?’ Augusta in her loneliness 
put this question to the girl who stood facing 


her in the glass. 
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No. Augusta did not believe that either 
Janet’s present or her past offered any genuine 
obstacle to their attachment. Although she 
had asked to see her, yet Augusta recognised 
that Dr. Lansdowne had told her the truth 
about Janet Bannister, that he had even forced 
himself, to dwell with painful conscientiousness 
upon her story. 

And Augusta thought she understood it, 

It was nothing that she knew that held her 
back ; but then a girl commonly knows so little, 
so very little, of the past life of the man sheis to 
marry : only just what all the rest of the world 
may tell her. How could an interview with 
Janet Bannister be likely to help her at all? 
By throwing light, not upon Janet’s own yast, 
but upon Dr. Lansdowne’s. Augusta beli ved 
herself to have discovered possibilities which 
daunted her in this powerful nature. 

‘It is because of what I feel that I doubt,’ 
she said to herself. She longed for the asstr- 


ance of other lips that those past years of his, 
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which could never be hers, had been filled with 
all that the nobler view of his nature suggested 
—that he had been the ruler and not the 
slave of that masterful spirit of his; that the 
hidden flames from which she had started had 
been fires that had purified, not conflagrations 
that had destroyed. 

‘Could I but believe and not merely hope,’ 
she said to herself, ‘that he has been as pure 
and as noble in action, as weaker men in inten- 
tion—what then?’ 

But the girl in the glass never heard the 
reply. Soft colour flowed over her cheeks, a 
bright light shone in her eyes. She hid them 
both upon her pillow, lulled to rest by the 
unspoken answer to that final question. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Crotchet shook himself out 
of his reverie, sat down, and wrote to his son. 
He bade him hasten preparations for their 
return to the Squire’s House; suggested that 
John should ascertain that Dr. Lansdowne was 


out of the way before they came back ; and for 
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the rest, deferred all comment upon his sister’s 
news until he should meet his son face to face. 

Having received this letter, John Crotchet 
made it his special business to keep an eye upon 
Dr. Lansdowne’s movements, which at the time 
were sufficiently uncertain. He was perpetually 
running backwards and forwards to London, 
with a view to the necessary arrangements to 
be made for his exchange of practice. 

Shellford had once seemed to Dr. Lans- 
downe a desirable place to live in, and one that 
offered a fair field for professional enterprise ; 
now, he had suddenly grown weary of it. The 
most instructive patients had become common- 
place cases. His own house, especially, had 
erown more dull and ugly than he would have 
thought possible, so long as it was the home of 
his two children. 

Those children themselves, left to servants, 
were rapidly becoming speaking arguments in 
favour of a stepmother. 


Returning one evening from a long day in 
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town, Lansdowne found the silence of the 
house broken by Algernon’s howls and by 
Violet’s whining accompaniment. He rang and 
called, but no one answered. The household 
were apparently out, demoralised by his unan- 
nounced comings and goings. He went down 
into the kitchen. The supper half laid, the 
candle left upon the chair, announced the flight 
of someone to the upper regions. Still Alger- 
non’s cries continued, and pitying himself rather 
than his son, the doctor climbed the nursery 
stairs. The nurse was trying to soothe the boy. 

‘He has had the nightmare, sir. I was 
downstairs getting my supper, and he woke up 
frightened. Master Algernon, here is your 
papa come home. Tell him now what it is all 
about.’ 

‘I saw her!’ sobbed the child, his face 
white, and his eyes round with terror, like a 
frightened Samuel. 

‘«* Saw her!” So do Isee her,’ pointing at 
the nurse 
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‘No! no! » Her!’ 

His father assumed a look intended to 
impress the boy’s mind with the conviction that 
anything he said might be used against him, 
and again inquired, ‘ Saw who ?’ 

‘Mother! She was standing just where 
you are. Don’t let her come !’ 

The nurse looked much impressed, which 
further added to Lansdowne’s irritation. He 
sent her off. She went unwillingly to pick up 
the candle which she had left upon the chair. 
Then, addressing his boy gravely, 

‘ Now, Algernon, stop crying,’ he said, ‘and 
tell me what all this is about. Just be careful 
not to talk nonsense now.’ 

Algernon’s vision was particularly ill-timed 
for his father’s patience. Notwithstanding that 
he was requested to ‘take his time and speak 
cautiously,’ the boy still adhered to his state- 
ment. 

‘IT woke, papa, and saw mamma. She was 


standing and looking at Violet and me.’ 
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‘ How was she dressed? In white, of course, 
and quite shining, wasn’t it?’ 

Lansdowne thought to entrap the boy into 
describing the conventional angel. 

‘No, papa; she was not a bit like that. 
Allin colours. Very smart.’ 

‘Dreams are like realities,’ said the doctor, 
descending to that particular form of general 
statement supposed to satisfy intelligent children. 

‘What did this dream lady say to you?’ 

‘She said, “Hullo! here we are again! 
Why, I shouldn’t have known you!”’ 

In spite of himself, Lansdowne smiled at 
the grotesque association of ideas. Who but 
a child could suggest such a form of address 
for a departed mother, or a guardian angel ? 

‘And then, Algernon continued, ‘I was 
frightened. "I thought she would kiss us, but 
she didn’t, and Vi began to cry; so she blew 
out the night-light and went away somewhere.’ 

‘It was a dream. Dreams soon vanish, and 


night-lights are always going out.’ 
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The child was silenced, but unconvinced. 

He knitted his brows and thought hard. 

‘ Papa,’ he said presently, ‘ when you have 
dreams, do you hear them, or only see them?’ 

‘Tf I hear them, Algey, I wake up, as you 
have done, and then I find that it was some- 
thing else making the noise that came into my 
dream, and not, of course, the dream itself.’ 

‘But, papa, my dream itself made a noise. 
It spoke and it rustled along the floor, past 
Violet’s cot, and it blew out the light.’ 

‘Very likely, my boy. It’s a windy night, 
and the door was open. Now be quiet and go 
to sleep; but do not say it was your mamma 


again, for I have told you that it was not. 


Your dear mother is in heaven. You cannot. 


see her or hear her if she comes back to watch 
over you.’ 

‘Then I wish she would try to stop up 
there, murmured the unconvinced child to 
himself. 

As for Dr. Lansdowne, he forgot all about 


mN 
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it next day, for he got a message from Mrs. 
Dodds which caused him to set off for Belling- 
ham by an early train. By doing so he missed 
Mr. Bannister, who was on his way down to 
Shellford to interview his son-in-law on the 


subject of Janet’s disappearance. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


HIS MOTHER'S LODGER, 


Faitine to discover traces of his son-in-law, or 
of his daughter, whom he supposed to be 
together in town, Mr. Bannister pursued the 
search to Shellford. 

His disappointment was great, when on 
driving up to No. 3 in the Terrace, hoping to 
confront Lansdowne unexpectedly, he was told 
that that gentleman had just gone off to town, 
and that the length of his absence was quite 
uncertain. Mr. Bannister then asked for his 
grandchildren; and Algernon and Violet 
descended. They were fond of their grand- 
father. There was nothing awe-inspiring in 


his comical round face and comfortable person; 
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and on the few occasions on which they had 
met, he had always appealed to their hearts by 
the straightest road. He now had cakes and 
sweetmeats from the railway stalls in his larger 
pockets, and sixpences in the smaller; and the 
children were soon seated one on each knee, 
with several good reasons to congratulate them- 
selves on this position. 

They were proud of the possession of a 
grandfather who could furnish sweets and 
money in this lavish fashion. Their own father, 
they held, must be much poorer in pocket, as 
he was in other resources. 

They rapidly grew confidential, and chat- 
tered of allthat they knew. They were ‘ going 
away. They were ‘ going to live in Belling- 
ham, for a long, long time.’ ‘ Did grandpapa 
know it?’ ‘No, the arrangement was quite 
new to him. Who else was coming to live in 
their house at Shellford ? ’ 

‘Oh, papa has gone to Bellingham to find 
somebody.’ 

VOL. III. F 
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‘Were they ever coming back again?’ 

‘Yes, some day, when they had grown 
quite big. Might they come and see him some 
day in London ?’ 

Here Mr. Bannister had a happy thought. 

‘ Had anybody been to see them lately ?’ 

‘No. Nobody ever came, except Mrs. 
Mortimer. She did very often.’ 

‘ Not another lady. Not their Aunt Janet?’ 

‘Aunt Janet!’ The children had never 
heard of her. 

Indeed, at the moment that he put the 
question, the brevity of their memories and of 
their lives occurred to their grandfather ; and 
he abandoned the hope of getting anything 
further out of them witha sigh. 

Algernon, however, grew silent and thought- 
ful. Presently he pulled Violet off her 
grandfather's knee and in a loud boyish 
whisper asked, ‘Shall we tell him, Vi, about 
the one that came that night? He won't 
mind. He’s not like father.’ 
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Violet was to her brother an accommodat- 
ing personification of conscience. She always 
agreed in his suggestions ; and it was convenient 
to consult her, and to accept her acquiescence 
as a sanction for doubtful courses. Thus 
fortified against the assaults of his other less 
lenient monitor, Algernon stood before his 
grandfather, and with a world of suggestiveness 
in his big eyes, inquired— 

‘ Would auntie come here in the night ?’ 

‘In the day, I should think ; but there’s no 
saying.’ 

‘ If she came, would it be a secret ?’ 

Mr. Bannister’s uneasiness grew: ‘ Possibly, 
my boy.’ 

‘ Then somebody did come; when we were 
in bed. We were frightened, because we 
thought ; 

He stopped short, withheld by the shrinking 
which sensitive children feel in speaking of 


those mysterious mothers who are dead. 
‘Yes. What did you think?’ 
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‘ That is a secret.’ 

‘Then tell me what was the lady like? 
Was it a pretty lady with a pale face, and hair 
like Violet’s curls? And did she look at you 
in your cots?’ 

‘ Yes, grandpapa.’ 

‘Did your father come with her ?’ 

‘No, grandpapa; and you mustn’t tell; 
because it is a secret, and father was angry 
about it. He said the lady was only “ dreams,” 
but nurse said she was “ the nightmare.”’ 

Mr. Bannister felt that he had got the infor- 
mation he wanted. His daughter had been in 
her brother-in-law’s house. She had_ visited 
her sister’s children ; but stealthily, by night. 

Lansdowne must be acquainted with her 
movements ; but what satisfactory motive could 
he have for concealing them? for keeping her 
presence in his house a secret from her father, 
for denying it to these intelligent children, and 
for forbidding them to mention the fact ? She 


must be with him still, in town, he thought. 
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Urged by this notion, Mr. Bannister grew 
eager to rush back to town. Purple with 
excitement, he tumbled the children off his 
knees, and left them both in tears; Violet 
because she was alarmed at his abruptness, 
Algernon because his conscience and his fears 
of his father’s displeasure both awoke together 
as soon as he realised his condition, unprotected 
by his grandfather’s presence. 

Mr. Bannister turned for a moment to 
question the servants as to Dr. Lansdowne’s 
whereabouts in town. In vain. They could 
give him no information. ‘The doctor came 
backwards and forwards from London, and 
stayed at hotels when there.’ They had no fixed 
direction to give. They ‘never knew when they 
were to look for him. At that moment they 
believed he was in the country, arranging with a 
gentleman to come and take the house. ‘ All 
letters and messages were to be sent to his club.’ 

At the station, Mr. Bannister found he had 


half-an-hour to wait for his train. The delay 
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displeased him much. He had lived apart from 
his daughter, very contentedly, for four or five 
years. So much so, indeed, that Lansdowne 
had given him credit for remaining tranquilly 
in ignorance of where she was; but now that 
he had really lost her, the fact of her existence 
suddenly seemed to have become the one fact 
in his own. 

He bought a paper, but being too excited 
to read it, unfolded it, and let the sheet fly in 
the wind, as he paced the narrow platform. 
The place was nearly deserted. The news- 
paper boy was weighing himself; and the lad 
at the bookstall was reading ‘ Punch.’ 

Suddenly they both suspended their opera- 
tions to advertise the arrival of ‘Somebody’s 
luggage.’ Encouraged by this announcement, 
Mr. Bannister turned round; but instead of 
a truck with boxes and porters, he faced a 
young man with curly hair, who immediately 
came up to him, offering a familiar hand. 


‘Good morning, Mr. Bannister. I hope 
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you're well, sir? I’m fortunate in meeting 
you. Didn’t expect to, meet you here. It’s 


quite a chance I didn’t miss you. I only 
stepped up to the station to inquire for some- 
body’s luggage.’ 

Mr. Bannister vented his annoyance in a 
kind of snort. 

‘Why, youre young—young—what’s his 
- name; who called on me in Holloway.’ 

‘Just so, sir; about an advertisement. A 
notice in a “ Weekly.” We didn’t quite under- 
stand each other on that occasion. Tm afraid 
I madea mistake. Miss Bannister is quite well, 
I hope, sir?’ 

‘What has brought you down here?’ asked 
Mr. Bannister without replying to the question. 
‘Somebody else’s business I suppose; you seemed 
to have none of your own; and you told me 
you were in town in search of employment.’ 

‘A fact, sir. But my mother lives down 
here, and I’m on a visit to the old lady. You, 


yourself, I presume, are on the same errand to 
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your son-in-law. You had no further anxiety 
on the ground of that advertisement, I hope ? 
Did you ever discover the author? You'll 
excuse my asking.’ 

‘Young man, are you in my son-in-law’s 
confidence ?’ asked Mr. Bannister, turning upon 
him, with a sudden suspicion. ‘I’m not aware 
that I ever took you into mine. I'll thank you 
for an answer to that question.’ 

‘Ym in nobody’s confidence,’ said Mr. 
Timlings meekly, ‘ except in my mother’s, and 
my mother’s lodger’s, who sends me up here to 
look for her luggage. Shall I take your ticket 
for you now, sir? The office is open. Oh! 


? 


you've a “return.” Youre paying us but a 
short visit. I fear you’ve missed your son-in- 
law. I happened to see him start off for town 
this very morning. Dr. Lansdowne does not 
trouble us with much of his advice in these 
parts now.’ 

‘Can you give me his address in town ?’ 


‘Sorry to say that I can’t, sir.’ 
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Time pressed ; so also did Mr. Bannister’s 
desire to obtain any clue to his son-in-law’s or 
his daughter's movements. This young fellow 
seemed to be very wide awake. He had been 
upon the spot, and had probably had every 
opportunity of hearing what went on in Dr. 
Lansdowne’s house. Also of observing that 
gentleman’s actions. He might be made use of, 
carefully, if only he were not too sharp. Mr. 
Bannister had a suspicion, though, that Mr. 
Timlings was a tool that might be double- 
edged for the fingers of the user. Cautiously, 
therefore, the old man put another ques- 
tion. 

‘Did he goalone? Lansdowne, I mean.’ 

‘Alone? ‘Well, there was no lady with 
him, if that is, as I take it, what you mean, Mr. 
‘Bannister. There has been, as you may per- 
haps be aware, a good deal of gossip down 
here, lately, about your son-in-law, sir. They 
say that he is engaged to be married to young 
Miss Crotchet; but I bet you that will never 
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come off. I know enough to prove that... Saw 
it myself.’ . 

‘That’s a pity,’ said Mr. Bannister. ‘In that 
case I can’t allow my daughter to come down 
here any more, to see her sister’s children. She 
has been living at a friend’s house in the 
country, and she came down to her brother- 
in-law’s the other day, I believe, to look after 
the children. I came myself to-day to fetch 
her home; but we’ve missed each other un- 
fortunately.’ 

Poor Mr. Bannister had never been so 
clever before in his life. In his anxiety to 
shield his daughter he grew quite inventive. 

‘Ah! that accounts for it then,’ said Mr. 
Timlings. ‘Now, what a comfort it is that 
nobody but myself saw it, as mother said.’ 

‘Yes! What? What?’ 

‘Coming out of No. 3 m the “ Terrace,’ as 
fresh as a fashion-plate ; creeping round quite 
softly, in the dusk of the evening, the most 


agreeable young lady it ever was my fate to 
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meet. My mother objects to smoking, so I 
compose myself upon the Terrace, but I 
knocked out that pipe, I assure you. Id too 
much to think of. Had I the honour of seeing 
Miss Bannister? A tall fair girl, first-rate 
make. But excuse me, your train is signalled. 
Can I be of any service down here? Anything 
for yourself or Miss Bannister will render me 
proud.’ 

After an instant’s hesitation, Mr. Bannister 
began writing vigorously in an old commercial 
pocket-book, carefully guarding the letter from 
Mr. Timlings’ eyes. Then putting the leaves 
of paper into an envelope, he stuck a penny 
postage stamp over the fastening as it was 
evidently insecure, and handed it to the young 
man. It was addressed to ‘ Miss Janet Ban- 
nister.’ 

‘Be good enough to leave that at No. 3 in 
the Terrace, for my daughter. It will save a 
post. Iam in some uncertainty about her move- 


ments, and am anxious for her return home.’ 
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‘Then the young lady is missing, after all ?’ 

For answer Mr. Bannister got into the train 
He had but a faint hope of his letter still find- 
ing Janet at Dr. Lansdowne’s house. He 
believed them both to have gone up to town ; 
but he did the first thing that occurred to him, 
not knowing what course to take. 

As the train moved off, Mr. Timlings bow- 
ing and smiling, with the letter in his hand, 
sang out, pertly, ‘Then if I have the pleasure 
of meeting Miss Bannister, I may tell her that 
when she has enjoyed herself enough at her 
brother-in-law’s, you wish her to return 
home ?’ 

‘Sir!’ gasped the offended father, ‘ give 
me back that letter. Ill thank you not to 
trouble yourself any further.’ He leaned for- 
ward out of the carriage windows; but the 
train was moving pretty quickly, and Mr. 
Timlings stood still. . 

‘Porter! Guard! Here!’ shouted Mr. Ban- 


nister, frantic at the mistake he now realised 
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that he had committed in trusting to that very 
sharp young man. 

But Mr. Timlings’ friends the officials quite 
enjoyed the joke. They were especially amused 
by his assurances, shouted after Mr. Bannister 
as the train disappeared, that he wouldn’t fail to 
deliver the letter ‘ unread.’ 

Indeed he was as good as his word ; for he 
at once took it home, and gave it to his 
mother’s lodger; and in Mr. Timlings’ best 
sitting-room they read it together. 

First of all, however, Mr. Timlings en- 
deavoured to amuse Janet with the description 
he had given of her, on the evening on which, 
knowing Lansdowne to be absent, she had crept 
into his house, for a bit of fun, to see the 
children. It had been very risky. Mr. Tim- 
lings, who had, as he said, enjoyed a pipe upon 
the Terrace, had protested against any renewal 
of such an adventure. Dr. Lansdowne, coming 
home unexpectedly, had nearly surprised them 


both, as they finished their walk in company. 
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Then, too, Mr. Timlings’ mother was ‘ very 
particular.’ She set a high value upon Wil- 
liam’s charms. She held that but for her 
watchfulness, her son would already have made 
several unfortunate marriages—that he owed 
it solely to her care that he had not been 
divorced, widowed, and disgraced several times 
already. Every young woman who turned out 
badly in Shellford was regarded by Mrs. 
Timlings as another escape for William. 

Of late she had been particularly tried. 
William showed no disposition whatever to 
return to the pursuit of work in town and 
every disposition to cultivate ‘Miss Jones’s’ 
acquaintance. ‘ Miss Jones’ was the name by 
which Mrs. Timlings knew the young lady 
lodger who had taken her ‘ apartments.’ 

Mrs. Timlings feared it was ‘ getting se- 
rious.’ William had taken to calling everything 
in the apartments ‘ vulgar,’ as though nothing 
could be good enough for Miss Jones’s service. 
He did many useful things about the house 
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which she had never seen him do before. He 
neglected his photography. He had even 
polished up Miss Jones’s little boots with his 
own Clever fingers because that young lady 
had complained that ‘the girl’ blacked their 
insides. Worse than all, he had expressed 
‘dissatisfaction with his ‘lovely head of hair,’ 
although it had always been such a pleasure 
to him hitherto. 

As far as personal liking went, Mrs. Tim- 
lings had no objection whatever to her lodger ; 
indeed, she rather liked her. But a young 
woman with no relations, with neither father, 
mother, uncle, aunt, brother, or sister to come 
and claim her—a girl without even a cousin or 
a box, was not to be tolerated. She never 
even had a letter. She had paid her rent, it 
was true, and she had bought herself some 
smart new clothes in which she walked out; 
but she was always talking of ‘ going,’ and she 
never said exactly where; and, although she 


never seemed to take much notice of William, 
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yet that might be only depth of an undesirable 
kind. 

Mrs. Timlings’ educational system had 
always permitted her to deceive her son for his 
own supposed good. She therefore took the 
opportunity of his having stepped out to in- ™ 
quire once more at the station for that box 
(whose existence Mrs. Timlings no_ longer 
believed in) to give her lodger a month’s warn- 
ing.. She would have made it a week had she 
dared. Miss Jones seemed quite indifferent. 
She did not ‘ believe’ she should ‘stay as long.’ 

After this feat of arms, Mrs. Timlings was 
afraid to face her son. She therefore put on 
her bonnet and went out to a tea at her favourite 
chapel. 

Thus it happened that on his return from 
the station, William was able to give Janet an 
undisturbed account of his meeting with her 
father. They were able to read his letter 
together, and to discuss the present and the 


future. 
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‘My dear Janet,’—her father had scrawled 
in his haste,—‘I entreat you to come home 
and to abandon this stupid folly about Bernard 
Lansdowne, if he is your fancy. If there is any 
other, bring your friend to me. Iam not dis- 
posed to put any obstacles in the way of any 
suitable party. All I have will be yours if only 
you’re a good girl. Butif you’ve gone away for 
a bit of fun, not meaning any harm, but because 
you were moped at Prentwood, my dear girl, 
you must come home at once. There will be 
nearly £300 a-year for you when I’m gone, 
three rooms full of furniture, and a good home 
while I’m living, with an old father who knows 
you too well to think any ill of you: but 
appearances, my dear girl, make victims of us 
all. You always were so sharp that I need say 
no more. If there is any eligible young fellow 
in the case, we might have a wedding at once. 
Bernard Lansdowne is going to take a successor 
to your poor sister, so don’t you give ear to 
anything from him.’ 
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This letter was dictated by a thorough 
knowledge of his daughter. Mr. Bannister had 
a pretty strong conviction, dating from the 
old days when Janet sat behind the counter, 
that, although she might amuse herself, she 
was far too worldly wise to commit herself to 
any serious scrape. 

Janet was much affected by reading this 
letter. She became restless and excited ; full 
of anxiety to see her father, yet withheld by 
certain considerations urged with force by Mr. 
Timlings. Mr. Bannister was not in a position 
to give advice, ignorant as he was of several 
important details in the case. His recommen- 
dations must be observed m the spirit rather 
than in the letter: so Mr. Timlings argued. 
Very soon they would be in a position to satisfy 
all his wishes. 

By the time that Mrs. Timlings returned to 
supper, Janet was quite composed. William 
had comforted her by promising that they 


should immediately take measures to let her 
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father know that she was well, and good, and 
happy, and that in due time she hoped to fulfil 
all his wishes. 

‘Mother,’ said Wiliam during the course 
of that evening’s meal, ‘how should you like 
an heiress for a daughter-in-law ?—a girl with 
three hundred pounds a-year of her own, a 
good home, solid furniture, and no brothers or 
sisters? What should you say to that, eh?’ 

‘Say? that you wanted a muzzle, Willy, if 
you swallowed all that on any girl’s showing. 
Don’t you go and believe anybody without 
telling your old mother about it. Don’t you 
be tempted with any bargains. I was a girl 
myself before you were born, and I know all 
about it. One that had that figure for her 
fortune would have years to match, like that 
old maid, Squire Aylmer’s daughter, that they 
say young Mr. Crotchet has picked up cheap.’ 

‘Well, mother, I’ve got one in my eye that’s 
quite a beauty—a girl, too, fresh and fair ; none 
of your reduced old maids.’ 

G2 
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‘Take your time, Willy ; I beg of you take 
your time. Step as gingerly as if you was 
walking on ice. Don’t commit yourself to 
anything, and tell your old mother all about it. 
You can’t depend on anybody else. Girls always 
fib, especially in figures, whether it’s their 
fortunes or their ages. It takes an old woman 
to be even with them. In service, or in 
society, as you may say, it’s all the same. Mind 
you go to work as carefully, Willy, as if it 
was one of your photography bottles labelled 
“poison”; do now.’ 

‘ Nitrate of silver, eh, old lady?’ 

Then ‘ Willy’ told his mother all about it. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


AT BELLINGHAM. 


Aveusta CrorcHet and her father had rather 
a dull time in London, for the weeks that 
succeeded Miss Lilly’s and Mr. Bannister’s 
invasion. 

John Crotchet wrote them word that the 
‘Squire’s House’ would be ready for their re- 
ception before long. He mentioned that he 
had taken up his abode there since his Aunt 
Lilly’s departure, and that he was busily en- 
gaged in superintending the arrangement of his 
Grandfather Hobbes’ library. 

Remembering the small number of these 
volumes, his sister decided that he must have 


plenty of time to spare for visiting Miss Aylmer 
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at the Vicarage. She was now staying with the 
Mortimers. In three lines at the end of his 
letter John informed his father of his engage- 
ment with Miss Aylmer, and of his desire to 
marry her as soon as her feelings would permit. 
In replying, Mr. Bolton Crotchet deferred 
comment upon this sentence until it could be 
delivered verbally. 

For Mr. Crotchet, as well as Augusta, 
much of the interest of their stay in town had 
departed. His daughter was no longer at ease 
with him. The consciousness of a disputed 
subject robbed her conversation of its bright 
spontaneity, and changed it into well-inten- 
tioned. carefully-worded utterances. In the 
innermost sanctuary of her affections her father 
no longer felt himself at home. Moreover, he 
had a vexed conviction that the door, closed 
upon himself, had admitted another; whilst he 
had been tenderly and respectfully removed to 
a guest-chamber, there, by careful attention, to 


receive atonement for his banishment. The cor- 
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responding obligation, on his part, to treat his 
daughter with a certain amount of unfamiliar 
ceremony, chafed him. 

The more studiously Augusta considered his 
comforts the more irritated Mr. Crotchet grew. 
The more punctiliously she avoided all re- 
ference to Dr. Lansdowne, Mr. Bannister, or his 
daughter, the more her father felt disposed to 
force the subject. 

Why could she not give the fellow up, and 
be to him once more, as she had been before, 
the delightfully impertinent daughter, who could 
safely risk occasions of difference, for the very 
pleasure of drawing him out? Why would 
she not teaze him as she used to do? What 
had become of the merry laughter, and of the 
pretty bantering speeches, with which she used 
to check his growth in elderly habits? Now 
he might grow old as fast as he pleased. A 
daughter waited upon him, as demurely atten- 
tive to his every whim, as Miss Aylmer had 


been to her father. 
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This was the way, Mr. Crotchet reflected, in 
which good girls apologised to their parents for 
independence of opinion. It might be taken 
as a dangerous symptom of a determination 
to think for themselves. Lips, hands, eyes, 
and smiles were his as usual; feet doubly 
attentive to do his bidding; but Augusta, the 
true Augusta, was, her father realised, farther 
from him than she had ever been before, 
whether in England or in Jamaica. But the 
remedy was at hand; and, strangely enough, it 
came through Miss Lilly Crotchet’s unintentional 
intervention. 

One cause of annoyance had been saved the 
good-natured gentleman. Miss Elizabeth had 
not remained in town. On the morning after 
her own and Mr. Bannister’s appearance, she 
had begged to be put into a cab, as her brother 
supposed, to go back to Shellford, but, as it turned 
out at the last minute, to go down to Bellingham. 
She was going to stay with Mrs. Dodds. 


Mrs. Dodds’ family had lived in the village 
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when the Crotchets lived at the Park. They had 
been friends in their youth, and she had often 
invited the sisters to pay her a visit since her 
marriage, but they had never done so. Now, 
however, Miss Lilly had reasons of her own for 
remembering these invitations. Dr. Lansdowne 
had appeared at first at Shellford with an intro- 
duction from the Dodds; and Miss Lilly’s 
curiosity about Dr. Lansdowne’s history was still 
unsatisfied. 

Miss Rosy wrote bitter lamentations over 
Miss Fussy’s tyranny; but when once she got 
to Bellingham, Miss Lilly was in no hurry to 
return home. 

One morning, when she had been absent 
for two or three weeks, Miss Lilly sent word to 
her brother that Mrs. Dodds would gladly 
provide luncheon, and that he ought to visit 
their old home before he returned to Shellford. 
Augusta immediately expressed a wish to see 
Bellingham Park, where her aunts had been 


born, and where they had run about as girls. 
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Mr. Crotchet glanced at her from behind his 
newspaper. As she spoke he suddenly became 
aware that the door of that other room, into 
which he was but seldom invited, was standing 
ajar, and that he could look in, if he were 
cautious. He seized the opportunity. 

‘You're so fond of your Aunt Elizabeth, I 
don’t wonder that you wish to follow her to 
Bellingham.’ 

‘We aren’t going for the sake of Aunt Lilly, 
father, but to see the park.’ 

‘The house is occupied. I shan’t call upon 
the people. We can only walk about the 
grounds, and there isn’t much satisfaction in 
that.’ 

‘We can see Mrs. Dodds.’ 

‘IT never heard that she was a particularly 
interesting woman.’ 

‘Perhaps not, in herself, papa. Very few 
people are intrinsically interesting, I think.’ 

‘If you mean by that not very clear remark, 
that they derive their interest from accidental 
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circumstances rather than from character, I am 
at a loss to know what circumstances can have 
excited your interest in good Mrs. Dodds. Dr. 
Dodds attended your grandfather when he had 
the gout, but Mrs. Dodds was only a child herself 
then; does that remote association appeal to 
your sympathies ? ’ 

Augusta coloured, and her father missed 
the ready retort he had tried to provoke. 

‘Well, he said cheerfully. ‘The surest 
way, it seems, for me to get an answer, will be 
to take you down there, and to listen attentively 
to all that you and Mrs. Dodds find to say to 
each other when you get intimate. Will that 
content you ?’ 

‘T shall be very much obliged to you, father, 
if you will take me to see Mrs. Dodds.’ 

Mr. Crotchet felt that he had had his answer, 
if only he had known how to read it, which he 
did not, not being even a blind old maid lke 
Miss Posy. She understood it all perfectly, 


when Augusta told her where they were going. 
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This was all the more sharp of Miss Posy, since 
Augusta had asked her no questions whatever 
about Mrs. Dodds, and had confessed only to 
an interest in Bellingham Park. 

Why had Augusta fancied Mrs. Dodds a 
little old woman living alone, in an antiquated 
house? Why had she given her neither sons 
nor daughters? Why had she thought of her 
as decrepit, demure, and homely ? 

She might have corrected all these imagi- 
nations by the questions that she never put 
to her father or her aunts. She might have 
heard that Mrs. Dodds had been twenty years 
her husband’s junior; that she was the mother 
of a tribe of sons and daughters, and was at 
present only sixty-four. 

It was quite difficult to Augusta to fling 
away all her preconceived notions, when at 
Bellingham Station they were met by a tall 
thin lady, with strongly marked features and 
a charming colour for her time of life. Her 


flat grey curls were much blown about by the 
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wind ; she was wrapped from neck to ankles in 
a dust-coloured cloak, and had a brisk make- 
yourself-quite-at-home manner. She brought 
a specimen member of her family with her, in 
the shape of a big lad of sixteen. 

‘So youare Mr. Bolton,’ she said, regarding 
Mr. Crotchet’s portly figure. ‘ And this is your 
daughter! I have two myself at home, and 
here is my son, my youngest, Peter. You're 
not prepared for the distance we have to drive, 
Mr. Crotchet ; five good miles, skirting the 
park, when two ought to get us home! As 
long as my dear husband was alive we always 
drove straight through the park, but now they 
make me run my little rat of a pony all round 
outside. Too bad, isn’t it? Getin. I’m going 
to drive you myself. This small chaise is the 
measure of my means. “Humility on Wheels” I 
call it. My son Peter will drive your daughter 
in the professional gig. She will be safer with 
him than with either of his elder brothers, I 


assure you.’ 
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‘He is a very sensible-looking fellow,’ said 
Mr. Crotchet, with some reserve. 

Indeed it was difficult to comment flatter- 
ingly upon Peter Dodds’ appearance. He was 
tall and well made, but so unfortunately over- 
erown with flesh that it took away the appetite 
to look at him. 

This was Augusta’s first idea. Her further 
observation was more favourable. The inertia 
which his bulk suggested, was redeemed by 
animation when he spoke. 

The boy’s eyes were alive. They were 
sparkling with fun and fancy. The smallness 
of their circumference only intensified the depths 
of humour which lurked in them. 

‘ Are you comfortable ?’ he asked, carefully 
fastening the gig-apron across Augusta’s dress, 
to protect it from the dust of the sandy 
roads. 

Augusta assured him of her contentment 
with gig and country drive; and she added, 


with a spice of provocation in her tone, that 
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her complacency extended to his society, and 
that she hoped he was ‘ comfortable ’? 

Peter frankly assured her that he was not. 
How could a fellow be ‘ comfortable’ with his 
cheeks crumpling up, and closing his eyes 
whenever he wished to laugh? How could 
he be ‘comfortable’ when his family had 
christened him Peter? Nothing could ever 
dignify such a name as ‘Peter Dodds.’ Even 
if he gave his life for his country and got 
knighted, ‘Sir Peter Dodds’ ;would be ridi- 
culous beneath his tombstone. How could he 
be ‘ comfortable, when, although he drove his 
medical brothers about to all the infectious 
cases, he never had the luck to catch any- 
thing, to reduce his weight ? 

‘ You should take to athletics, and train.’ 

‘Train! My dear fellow—Miss Crotchet, I 
mean. I’ve gone into training for sixteen weeks 
at atime! I’ve entered myself for every event 
in the county. I’ve put on the gloves every 


night with my next brother till my mother 
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declared I had broken the poor beggar’s wind, 
and spoilt him for a parson, and it’s all of no 
use, I assure you.’ 

‘Perhaps you will outgrow it,’ said 
Augusta soothingly. 

‘TI shall! I mean to! I’ve lately discovered 
an infallible remedy. Would you like to hear 
it? There’s nothing professional in it.’ 

‘You had better tell me now you've 
excited my curiosity.’ 

‘Well then, it’s a consuming passion. I 
mean to have a perfectly hopeless passion, as 
soon as I’m old enough for any girl to fall in 
love with me.’ 

‘Is that part of the arrangement quite 
necessary? Won't it be sufficient for you to 
fall in love with her?’ 

‘Unfortunately not; I’ve tried that perpe- 
tually. Like the old fellow in “ King Lear,” 
I’ve shut my eyes scores of times and tried to fall 
over the brink; but when I open them again, 


there I always find myself upon the green grass 
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It needs some one to give you a little shove 
over the edge, and no girl will take the trouble 
to do that when you are only sixteen. They 
wait till you're twenty or twenty-one. I got 
my idea from a man, a friend of my brothers, 
—Lansdowne.’ 

Peter's eyes were small, but they were 
sharp; and observing his companion’s face 
sideways with attention, he relapsed into 
momentary thoughtfulness, and whipped up 
his horse. 

‘Was that Dr. Lansdowne’s prescription for 
your case?’ he presently heard the young 
lady asking. 

‘Oh, dear, no. Merely a conclusion that 
Tve arrived at by observation of the man 
himself. I envy his condition.’ 

‘For which, according to your theory, some 
one else must be partly accountable ?’ 

‘Certainly. Mother pretends that it’s my 
sister Dora—that’s my eldest sister, you know. 
We teaze her about him, but I’m sure it 
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isn’t Dora. But I beg your pardon, my 
tongue’s come undone again. It’s always 
doing it.’ 

“Don’t apologise. We know Dr. Lans- 
downe.’ 

‘If I'd known it!—You’ve met him in 
London ?’ 

‘We have a house at Shellford. Have you 
seen him lately?’ 

‘Rather. There’s to be an exchange. He’s 
arranging with my brother Francis to take his 
place at Shellford; and he’s coming here 
by-and-by, to work with Herbert. We're 
“ Dodds Brothers” now, you know. Herbert’s 
the leader, and Francis kicks over the shafts 
sometimes, I can tell you. There’s a house 
to let close to us, and mother’s been sending 
for Lansdowne to come and take it. It'll 
be fine times for Dora. She’s quite super- 
annuated, five and twenty; but then as he’s 
a widower—that wouldn't matter, if it were 


true, which I know it isn’t. No such luck. 
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Have you ever heard him speak of her, now, 
Miss Crotchet ?’ 

‘Oh! That is no proof.’ 

‘Well, it isn’t. I’ve never heard him men- 
tion you.’ 

‘You've got my aunt with you,’ said Augusta, 
to change the subject. 

‘Your aunt, yes. What a glorious old 
nettle she is! As good as a mustard plaster, 
in the bosom of one’s family. Excuse the 
metaphor. I’m a doctor’s son. She has done 
us all a world of good. We've been quite 
witty since she came. She is going back 
to-day, with your father. Hullo, Graybeard ! 
Hurry on, I say. Our parents have got home. 
That's our abode. There are my_ sisters. 
Dora, this is Miss Augusta Crotchet; take her 
in. She knows all your secrets. I’ve told her 
every one, to save you trouble.’ 

Dora linked her arm through Augusta’s. 
Constance pulled off her gloves that she might 
look less like ‘company, and when an hour 

H 2 
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afterwards Mr. Crotchet met his daughter in 
the old-fashioned, untidy garden, he was sur- 
prised at the eagerness with which she re- 
quested to stay where she was, and to send her 
Aunt Lilly back to town with him alone. 

This was a plan which the Dodds family 
had pre-arranged. 

If, after five miles’ drive with the younger 
Miss Crotchet, Peter decided that she was ‘ the 
right sort’ to be asked to stay, Graybeard and 
the gig were to keep behind the pony-chaise ; 
arriving only after Mrs. Dodds and Mr. Crotchet. 
If, on the contrary, Augusta proved, in Peter’s 
judgment, ‘no good,’ he was to pass the others 
in the village and to set her down first. 

The very considerable period which elapsed 
between the arrival of the pony-chaise and the 
gig, augured most favourably for Augusta’s 
desirability as a guest. 

‘Youll send for your things and stay 
with us, said Constance. ‘ Mother is quite 


agreed.’ 
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Mrs. Dodds laughed. She always was 
‘agreed ’ to what her family wished. 

‘Peter, where are you off to?’ she cried. 

‘lm going to pack old Miss Crotchet’s 
clothes, mother.’ 

Dora hastened to explain that as they had 
but one spare room, Peter wished to facilitate 
Miss Lilly’s exit in favour of Augusta’s 
entrance. 

‘Let him go, mother,’ said Herbert. ‘ Miss 
Lilly’s up there herself.’ 

‘ Let him go, Mrs. Dodds,’ said Mr. Crotchet. 
‘He'll do my sister Elizabeth a world of 
good,’ 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


NEW FRIENDS. 


As she strolled with Dora and Constance 
Dodds and their brothers through the gardens 
and meadows, Augusta Crotchet was happier 
than she had been for months. Once more she 
began to feel quickly, to think freely. Once 
more she uttered confidentially the fancies that 
stirred within her. The moral atmosphere of 
this cheerful home was so refreshing. The 
relief as great as though she had escaped from 
the yellow fogs of the Thames side, to the upper 
valleys of Swiss Alps. 

Here she would certainly find no unex- 
plained lives, no questionable mysteries, no 


uncharitable versions of other people’s stories. 
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What a contrast it was to the Garden 
House ! 

‘There, said Peter, doing the honours, as 
he led the way up to the park, ‘there is the 
former home of your family. We are walking 
up toit now. There is where your Grandpapa 
Hobbes lived with your Grandmamma, née La 
Touche. Get upon this stile and look over at 
the chimney-pots which crown your ancestral 
hearths. This is the “lap of luxury ” wherein 
your aunts were born, but where I fear they 
have ‘no chance to die.” This is where your 
lovely aunts all eight tripped and sidled, with 
all their hair in pigtails, all their toes in sandals, 
and all their fingers mittened. I know all about 
it, you see. Ive not been your Aunt Lilly’s 
favourite fifteen days for nothing.’ 

Augusta inquired who lived in the house 
now? 

‘Commercial people. Straw-bonnets. Your 
Aunt Lilly will never wear another. There’s 


a son there. He used to be always potting 
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at a target, and wouldn’t stop when my sisters 
wanted to go through the park; so my brother 
Francis and I served him out. You see that 
gateway there, where the bear of your family, 
with its desperate motto, still climbs: “Je 
-m’accroche aux  crochets.” Well, oddly 
enough, a large straw-bonnet appeared upon 
his head one morning! It became him 
mightily.’ i 
‘Don’t trouble Miss Crotchet with that 


b) 


unworthy story, said the brother alluded to. 
‘We played off a stupid schoolboy joke upon 
them, Miss Crotchet, and they closed the park 
gates to us in consequence. My mother can’t 
imagine why we are exiled from Eden; and 
we have not thought it necessary to enlighten 
her. I regret my share in the transaction, 
deeply, now, since it prevents our having the 
pleasure of showing you over the park.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Peter ; ‘I knowa neat gap 
in the palings. Come Dora; come Constance. 


Young Straw-bonnets made it himself when 
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Janet Bannister was here, and it has been 
growing wider, at an astonishing rate, ever 
since. It’s curious; it grows as I do.’ 

* How long is that ?’ asked Augusta. 

‘That’? What? My growing wider? 
Sixteen years.’ 

‘No, Janet Bannister’s staying here ?’ 

‘Three years. I was only a schoolboy 
then. Didn’t she hate me! She lived here, you 
know, and went about with my sisters. The 
Dodds family was hard up when father was ill, 
and Herbert had not fairly got into his place, 
or we should not have tolerated the nasty little 
cad—I beg your pardon, Miss Crotchet, I ought 
to have said cat. She tried to make my brothers 
fall in love with her ; and she nearly succeeded 
with Herbert. She did, doctor. You may 
deny it, if you choose.’ 

For answer, Herbert Dodds remarked : 

‘You come from Jamaica, don’t you, Miss 
Crotchet? Well then, pray make the conver- 


sation general and geographic, rather than 
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personal and biographic. Favour us with 
your description of a hurricane, or of a good 
case of yellow fever.’ 

‘She would rather hear a description of Janet 
Bannister. Wouldn’t you now, Miss Crotchet ?’ 

‘Why should she? She does not know 
anything of her, do you, Augusta?’ asked the 
sisters. 

‘I’ve heard a good deal of her lately. Her 
father called the other day; he was in great 
trouble because he had lost her. He thought,’ 
added Augusta hesitating, ‘ that Dr. Lansdowne 
might help him to find her. He came to ask 
for his address.’ 

‘Oh! Bernard won't go near her if he can 
help it. He would never come to see us when 
she was here. She used to rave about him to 
my sisters at first. It made the poor girls quite 
sick. As for her being lost, she’s always lost. 
She ran away even from me.’ 

‘You teazed her, Peter, and mother was 


very vexed with you.’ 
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‘Well, I treated her like a sister, Dora. 
What could I have done more? We put her on 
the chaff cure, Miss Crotchet. There’s nothing 
like it for girls of that sort; only at the end 
of a fortnight she ran away. Her father en- 
couraged her. She went back to him. We made 
a bonfire that evening. Mother threatened 
to fetch her back ; but Francis said if she did, 
he’d leave home and go and be house-doctor 
in a smallpox hospital. Arthur said he’d join 
the ‘Shakers.’ He’s a clergyman, you know; 
Chaplain at “8. Chad’s,” an awfully rich asylum, 
where they've game for dinner, daily, in the 
season ; shot by their own keepers, on their own 
lands. As for me, I promised Id apprentice 
myself to a plumber, the moment she showed 
her face. So mother dropped the subject. I 
can’t imagine what such girls are made for. 
Girls that have brothers are never like that.’ 

‘How do you know I have a brother ?’ 

Peter did not know it, and he was silenced. 


Then to cover his brother’s embarrassment, 
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Francis remarked, ‘ Lansdowne hasn’t a notion 
where that sister-in-law of his has gone to, Miss 
Crotchet ; so old Bopeep need not hunt him 
up. He had not even heard she was mislaid 
again. Your aunt was the first to tell him.’ 

‘My aunt!’ 

‘Yes, Miss Lilly. Lansdowne came down a 
few days ago to see me on business, and met 
your aunt here. She accused him point-blank 
of all manner of conjuring with regard to his 
sister-in-law.’ 

‘Did they quarrel ?’ 

‘Didn't they? There sat your aunt, as 
harmless as a vesuvian in its box. Suddenly, 
the door opened and old Bernard walked in. 
Scratch! Fizz! Flare! There was your aunt 
blazing away, all in a moment. We ex- 
tinguished her with laughter; but she smoul- 
dered a good deal; and there was a strong 
smell of sulphur in her neighbourhood for four 
and twenty hours after! Lansdowne was so 


amazed to find her here. He’d no idea she 
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ever went away from home. Now, if you've 
seen enough of your paternal halls, shall we go 
home to dinner? We're country folk who dine 
at two.’ 

‘Miss Crotchet,’ said Peter, with imperturb- 
able gravity accosting Miss Lilly, as the whole 
party left the dining-room after that meal, ‘ your 
brother and my mother are going to walk to- 
gether up to the park, before Mr. Crotchet and 
yourself return to town; do you not think it 
would be well for you to accompany them? It 
does not seem quite the thing for those two to 
go alone together. I can quite answer for my 
mother, she’s very steady ; but still, “we have 
appearances to consider,” as you told me that 
Mr. Hobbes Crotchet, himself, once remarked. 
You know if those two are allowed to go about 
together, something might come of it, and then 
you'd be my aunt. You'd be sorry for that, 
Tm sure.’ 

‘Is not Augusta going?’ asked the lady 
sharply. 
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‘Well, no. She has been there already 
this morning. She is going to stay with my 
‘brothers and sisters. I shall be most happy, of 
course, to sit with you myself in the drawing- 
room, if you prefer it, but then, again, that 
might look odd.’ 

‘You ought to be at school,’ said Miss 
Lilly, turning away in pursuit of Mrs. Dodds. 

‘There you touch the tenderest point in my 
whole experience, madam. Whenever a fellow 
is at home, I observe that his family feel he 
ought to be at school; and whenever he is at 
school, he himself feels that he ought to be at 
home.’ 

A few minutes afterwards Miss Lilly was 
well disposed of, on her way with Mr. Crotchet 
and Mrs. Dodds for their walk; which was 
what her young friend had desired. She re- 
turned only in time to be driven by Mrs. Dodds 
to the station. 

‘Good-bye, Augusta. Now don’t say things 
yowll be sorry for afterwards. When young 
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girls get together, their tongues never know 
where to stop.’ Such was Miss Lilly’s exhortation 
to her niece as she got into ‘ Humility on Wheels.’ 

‘ Just so,’ observed Peter, as he settled him- 
self at the same moment by Mr. Crotchet’s side 
in the gig. ‘If Miss Augusta’s tongue, there- 
fore, stops where her aunt’s begins, her tears 
of penitence will soon be dry, and no mischief 
can possibly ensue.’ 

‘You distribute your ideas pretty freely, 
young man. For what calling may you be 
sharpening your tongue?’ asked Mr. Crotchet, 
looking good-naturedly at the lad. 

‘The climate, rather than the work, will be 
my especial consideration, sir. ‘To labour in 
the burning sun,” as the hymn puts it, is my 
warmest hope.’ 

‘Indeed! Appearances have a bad cha- 
racter; but I should not have said you were 
delicate.’ As he spoke Mr. Crotchet pressed a 
sly thumb into the cushion of flesh by his side. 

‘To tell you the truth, sir, ’m deeply 
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anxious to be melted down! Think what it 
must be for a fellow of my age to hear his 
tailor describing him as “ inconveniently full- 
bodied ; but with plenty of spirit in him,” as 
though he were talking of a quart bottle. Do 
me a favour, Mr. Crotchet, for my father’s sake. 
Give mea berth in your office in Spanish Town.’ 

‘You're not in earnest ?’ 

‘Am I light enough to trifle, sir?’ 

‘Then ask me about it again this time next 
year; and if your education comes up to the 
mark, and if you're still in the same mind, I'll 
not say “No” to you.’ 

‘ My fortune’s made,’ soliloquised Peter, ‘ by 
the Crotchets, father and daughter. I’m in a 
fair road to be sent by the former, cherishing a 
hopeless attachment for the latter, into a tropi- 
cal climate. I shall soon be a new man.’ 

As the train started, Miss: Lilly took leave 
of Mrs. Dodds with these words :— 

‘Girls, my dear friend, may be divided 


into two classes: Those you’ve found out, and 
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those you haven’t. My niece is as yet in the 
latter class. I leave her to you.’ | 

‘And boys,’ sang out Peter in reply, ‘may 
equally be divided into two classes: Those 
you've tipped, and those you haven't. I am 
as yet in the latter class. Miss Crotchet, I leave 
that to you.’ 

So saying, he flung a letter into the station 
post-box, and followed his mother, laughing. 

Meanwhile Constance Dodds showed Auecusta 
all over the house; told her all the family stories, 
and begged for hers in return. But Augusta 
had none to share. Dora’s chief characteristic 
was, perhaps, a gentle reserve, suggestive of 
future dignity; but Constance displayed plenty 
of impulsiveness in her affections. She was 
two years younger than Dora, was therefore 
nearer Augusta’s age, and towards her Augusta 
felt especially drawn; although Dora excited 
the most interest. 

Dora was a girl who might be brooding, 
with serenity or submission, over a history of 
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her own. Constance alert, transparent; with 
no possible tale in the past, hinted all possi- 
bilities for the future. 

Dora’s character raised expectations of 
unselfish service rendered from love of duty; 
that of Constance the same actions performed 
with no sense of denial, but just from pure 
pleasure in serving. 

Constance was going to Shellford with her 
brother Francis, to keep: house for him at 
No. 3. Augusta might therefore count upon 
a continuance of her sisterly friendliness. 
Surely this open-hearted girl would say some- 
thing which might help her; but how elicit her 
sympathy without awakening her curiosity ? 

Constance herself hovered round the subject 
of Augusta’s thoughts. 

‘Come into the drawing room,’ she said 
presently, ‘and admire the family in the photo- 
graphic album. There we are, you see, as vulgar 
as people’s relations always look. ‘There is no 


one else you know, I believe. Oh, yes. There 
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is Dr. Lansdowne. ‘There are the children, 
and there’s Janet Bannister. Not together, 
you perceive. But a photograph really gives 
you no idea of her. She was not a girl to 
photograph.’ 

Augusta could trace but little resemblance 
to the picture of the girl under a tree which 
had lately been sent her. 

‘She was very pretty, was she not?’ 

‘She was quite as pretty as a good three- 
penny valentine, and quite as nicely got up. 
She was in mourning when she came to us, 
for her sister, Dr. Lansdowne’s wife ; but it 
made no particular difference. She had that 
sort of light frizzled hair, puffed and curled, 
stuck up here and pulled down there, and she 
spent so much time over it, that Peter used to 
say she counted it every day. She had light 
blue eyes, rather prominent ; very pink cheeks, 
and very red lips, and she used to sit at the 
window, lke the girl who feeds the robin 


from her mouth.’ 
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‘She was rather odd, wasn’t she? Not 
quite like other people at times?’ 

‘She was not very wise by nature; and 
she tried to see how far on the road to folly 
she could safely go, and come back again no 
worse than she started. She had a notion of con- 
cealing something, till it “ preyed like a worm 
upon her damask cheek ;” only she had not quite 
decided what to conceal. She chiefly inclined 
towards a hopeless passion for her brother-in- 
law. She tried hard to make us _ believe, 
after her sister’s death, that they would go 
to Belgium and be married. Herbert did the 
most towards curing her, by pretending to be 
smitten with her himself, and Straw-bonnets 
completed the cure, I believe. Enough of her. 
Now come and see Francis’s caricatures, 
There’s a capital one of Peter laughing, with 


a squeezed sponge for a face.’ 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


RENOUNCED. 


Dr. LANSDOWNE was sitting at breakfast in a 
London hotel, to which he had removed his 
family only the day before, when the following 
note was brought him :— 

‘Dear Doctor,—We have exchanged the 
aunt for the niece. 

‘ Yours faithfully, 
© PSDs 

This was brief; but Peter Dodds’ reckless 
expenditure of words was confined to those 
that were spoken. 

As a result the following conversation 
ensued :— 


‘ Algey, should you like to go down with me 
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to Bellingham this morning to see the house 
we're going to live in? It has a big barn and 
four pigstyes, and is close to my friend Mrs. 
Dodds’.’ 

‘Are there any little pigs there, papa? 
How long have we got to live there? Does 
Mrs. Dodds have any boys ?’ 

‘One big boy. Any more questions?’ 

‘Violet wants to know if she mayn’t go and 
see grandpapa instead ?’ 

Lansdowne looked up sharply. What was 
the meaning of this ? 

‘No, she may not go and see grandpapa 
instead.’ 

Oh, foolish father! Was not the child 
Anna’s as well as his own, and if she found 
grandpapa attractive, was it not natural that she 
should show partialities traceable to the infusion 
of Bannister blood? 

Refused, she pouted out her lips and began 
to cry, looking, so the annoyed father conceived, 


as like her Aunt Janet as possible. 
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It was one more proof to the troubled man 
that, as he had allied himself with these people, 
with them he must stand or fall. He was 
going down to Bellingham to-day to see 
Augusta Crotchet, only once again, so he told 
himself. His resolve was taken. Under no 
other circumstances would he have sought her 
in defiance of her father’s will and of her 
own more mildly expressed desire; but he was 
going to give her up—to release her from any 
sort of obligation to reconsider anything which 
had passed between them. 

The flash of Miss Lilly’s anger, when he 
met her so unexpectedly down at Belling- 
ham, had lighted up the situation. for him, 
showing it to him as he had never realised it 
before. 

He had entered the Dodds’ drawing-room 
in the full persuasion that Mr. Bannister having 
carried out his threat, Janet was at that mo- 
ment in her father’s lodgings. He had written 


this to Augusta Crotchet in the entire belief 
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that he wrote the truth. But before his speech- 
less astonishment could grow into articulate 
negation, Miss Lilly had not only informed him 
of Janet’s fresh disappearance, but had accused 
him of complicity in her flight. 

Nor did she stop there. A highly coloured 
description of Mr. Bannister’s visit to the 
Bolton Crotchets had followed, rendering him 
dumb again. 

But, as she spoke, the picture that he saw 
before him was not Miss Lilly Crotchet hissing 
out red-hot words, about sins which had no 
meaning for her out of the dictionary. It was 
not Mrs. Dodds solicitous, trying to interpose, 
Peter indignant in the background, and the rest 
of the family more or less amused or scandalised 
at Miss Lilly’s expense. What he saw was a 
eirl with a pure, white face, growing paler as 
she listened in some darkened corner to an 
odious story poured into her father’s unwilling 
ears. What he saw was a vulgar man, sway- 


ing backwards and forwards in his agitation, 


~ 


< 
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whilst, in ill-chosen and unbecoming words, he 
poured forth in Mr. Crotchet’s drawing-room the 
history of his daughter’s wrongs, whilst that 
other girl listened with averted face. 

He groaned. Miss Lilly thought her words 
had reached him, and she desisted to give him 
time for confession; but he neither spoke nor 
looked at her. He only turned and went 
away. Miss Lilly triumphed. She held that 
his conscience had impelled him. The Dodds 
told her that anger had driven him. Both 
were equally wrong. 

‘You hit out at his moral character when 
he couldn’t hit back at yours; and if you call 
that giving a man fair play, Miss Crotchet, I 
don’t,’ said Peter the schoolboy, bluntly. 

Miss Lilly had never heard her ‘ moral 
character’ alluded to before. She was not 
quite sure that she had one, or that any lady 
had; but she knew that it was something 
slightly improper, which it would not be the 


thing for her to mention in the presence of 
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these young people: so she left the room and 
went upstairs. 

What effect could Mr. Bannister’s tale, told 
as Mr. Bannister would tell it, have had upon 
the minds of Augusta Crotchet and her father ? 

This was the question for Lansdowne’s 
anxious consideration. 

No doubt Mr. Crotchet would desire to be 
immediately rid of him; but then, as a gentle- 
man, he could scarcely take action upon such a 
vulgar episode as this. Augusta would estimate 
more correctly the value of Mr. Bannister’s asser- 
tions. But still the irreparable fact remained. 
He had chosen to ally himself with these people. 
They were his people. His children were their 
children. Their affairs were his affairs. 

He now seemed to perceive himself standing, 
as it were, at the mouth of a dark, unwholesome 
mine, in the noxious depths of which the custom 
of years had enabled him to exist. Augusta 
Crotchet stood beside him in glistening garments 


of snowy’ whiteness, half accepting, yet half 
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shrinking from the hand which he stretched 
out, inviting her to descend. 

He recoiled from his own image, seen in this 
attitude, as from a personification of selfishness. 
Association with himself, for such a girl as that, 
would, it now seemed to him, be ruinous. If 
once Aueusta Crotchet took his outstretched 
hand, return from those unpleasant depths, 
unsoiled, would be impossible. 

It should all be ended. He would not do 
her this wrong. He was amazed that he had 
hitherto contemplated it. He would himself 
renounce the slender hope which she had not 
denied him. 

Then having given up this hope, he might 
as well give up all other, and consent that his 
life be entirely unmade and undone for one 
mistake. 

He would find Janet Bannister, since, as it 
seemed, she was again at large. This was the 
one duty which Augusta had imposed upon 
him. 
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When he had found her what should he 
do with her? Would Augusta bid him to 
marry her? Highly principled girls are apt 
to refer their decisions to some code which they 
consider superior to that merely legal one by 
which the actions of the vulgar are controlled. 

There were things less unlikely. 

Peter Dodds’ letter gave him the opportu- 
nity he sought. He had now only to go down 
to Bellingham, to find Augusta Crotchet, and 
to tell her all his mind. 

Accordingly he went, taking his children 
with him. Augusta had gone to the Dodds’ 
house on a certain Monday. On the following 
day he appeared. 

Augusta’s visit was to be but a short one. 
She was to leave on Wednesday. Under 
pretence of packing, Constance had gone with 
her newly-found friend up into their spare 
bedroom, and whilst she fidgeted about she 
chattered ; chiefly of her own brothers, some- 


what also about Bernard Lansdowne; how 
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good it was of him to have remembered 
Francis’ desire for change, since at Bellingham 
he always had to usher himself in with an 
apology, because he was not Herbert. 

So it was all very fine for Francis to get a 
start at Shellford, but was it not odd of Dr. 
Lansdowne to be quitting his post in this 
fashion? It was such a strange thing for such 
a strong young man, with a flourishing practice, 
to do, to throw it all up suddenly for months 
and to bury himself amongst Herbert’s old- 
fashioned patients. 

‘We have told Dora,’ the girl continued, 
‘that she is to find out all about it this morning. 
It is always Dora that he confides in. We 
are sure there is some reason we none of us 
know.’ 

Augusta was hidden in the window curtains, 
and Constance received no answer. She was 
watching a couple who were pacing the garden 
in quiet conversation. 


She had never noticed him before with 
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any other girl, and his appearance there gave 
her cause for perplexity as to her own imme- 
diate course of action. How was she to receive 
him ? or was she to receive him at all? 

‘ Doesn’t Dora look serious and attentive ? ’ 
said Constance, peeping over her friend’s 
shoulder. ‘But how altered he is!. What 
has happened to him? Don’t you see it, 
Augusta? Hasn’t he got over your Aunt 
Lilly yet ? He looks tragic. Dora will have 
him here now, for months to herself. I wonder 
what the result will be.’ 

‘So do I,’ said Augusta. 

‘I believe, said Constance, ‘facing her, 
that you know more about him than any of 
us, you silent girl. You were living near him 
for ever so long, and after all, you are unde- 
niably a pearl, Augusta, and Dora is only a 
blue turquoise. We Dodds don’t wear well; 
our complexions turn green very early.’ 

‘And we Crotchets, if we’re pearls, turn 


yellow,’ said Augusta, smiling; ‘but tell me 
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now what would your mother say, if at the 
end of these months Dr. Lansdowne were to 
ask for Dora?’ 

‘She would say the proper thing for 
mothers. ‘Dora has been a most excellent 
daughter, and I am so fond of you, my dear 
Bernard, that I rejoice to have you for a son.” 
And your father under similar circumstances— ?’ 

‘Has said —continued Augusta, blushing, 
and speaking with effort—that he “hopes I 
shall know how to answer any further com- 
munications from Mr. Bannister’s son-in-law.” ’ 

‘J knew it! Iwas sure of it! Then now, 
my dear Augusta, you had better leave him to 
Dora. See how contented she looks!’ 

Augusta made no answer. She was thinking 
of another garden, at Shellford, where she and 
he had walked together less than a year ago. 
Of an arbour where they had sat with a group 
of merry children. Of some bright moments 
during which their friendship had been born. 


Was it jealousy or regret; wounded pride, or 
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disappointed affection, which brought the tears 
to her eyes, hiding from her the sight of that 
content which Constance called her to admire? 

‘ Augusta, my dear child, is Peter the only 
member of the family whose conversation you 
can understand? You penetrate his meanings, 
why not mine? Your silence teaches me, 
more than my words do you. Why, those two 
are not enjoying themselves one bit. Dora is 
constrained and shy. I know my sister. She’s 
aware the boys are in, and that Peter will teaze 
her. She is wishing, with all her whole unquiet 
heart, that I would come down, and walk on 
the other side of Bernard. I am sacrificing 
her to you. Whilst as for him, he’s miserable. 
I can see it. He knows that you are here; he 
is not thinking of Dora one bit. His anxious 
eyes are wandering all over the garden. He 
is looking under every withered gooseberry 
bush for you. He is searching all the windows. 
You must stand back if you do not wish him 


to observe us.’ 
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‘In the present crisis, may I ask what are 
your intentions ? ’ 

‘Not to meet him. It would annoy my 
father.’ 

‘Very well. Then stay where you are. I 
will go down, and you shall see how relieved 
they will look. Go to the open window, if 
you like, in our room, and hear what we all 
say. How unhappy you are, aren’t you, poor 
child, and yet you're quite too proud to tell 
me anything.’ 

‘Stop a minute, Constance; I will ask you 
something. Tell me this: should you be satisfied 
with caring for anyone in the present, and with 
having no anxiety upon that account for the 
future, but not feeling at all sure that you 
would have liked him, or even thought well 
of him, in the past?’ 

‘No, I should prefer to feel that even if I 
had known this problematic individual at that 
most disagreeable of all ages —Peter’s—I should, 
even then, have considered him an exception to 
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all the rules by which overgrown boys are 
detestable. But—and here comes in the point 
of my reply—lI should think but poorly of ny 
own imagination, if it could not remove so 
unusual a difficulty. Surely a little exercise of 
fancy might suffice.’ 

Augusta shook her head. 

‘ Possibly, if the colour of his hair were the 
obstacle, and not the quality of his actions.’ 

Oh’l. . Its that, is it? «At last! « What 
does your brother say? I think if ever I found 
myself in such an unusual dilemma, I should, 
if my pride would allow me, consult one of 
my elder brothers.’ 

‘My brother only cares for books, besides 
an old maid of forty, whom he is going to 
marry.’ 

‘Books or no books, his imagination must 
be a better one than yours, my child, if it has 
filled up all the blanks in the history of a lady 
who flourished twenty years before he was 


born.’ 


ws, 
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‘My proposed sister-in-law is one of those 
middle-aged women who have no histories. 
Girls half her age have lived twice as long, 
but my own brother is the only man I know of 
whom the same thing can be said.’ 

‘And you would prefer to find Dr. Lans- 
downe in the same uninteresting category. I’m 
astonished at your taste.’ 

Augusta, piqued by this remark, as her 
friend intended, drew herself up in eager ex- 
planation. 

‘Constance,’ she said, ‘ you misunderstand 
me purposely. You know—I can see you do— 
the state of things to which I am alluding. It 
makes me hot, not in my cheeks, but in my 
very soul. See how it is in society here in 
England, so far as I can see, as well as in 
Jamaica. Let aman’s past have been as un- 
relateable as possible, the moment he is kind 
enough to honour any girl with the offer of 
his hand, all is atoned for, and she becomes 
something less than good enough for him, if at 


K 2 
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the risk of all that she knows herself to be, she 
ventures even to hint that she expects that he 
should bring her a character somewhat ap- 
proximating to her own. She must be too 
innocent, too childlike, to think, to guess, the 
history of the man she is to marry. Too pure 
I will not say, for ignorance and cunning are 
not purity. Is it purity to shut your eyes, lest 
you should seem to see the stains upon the 
hand you are to take ? Come now, Constance, 
confess, is it not a convenient fiction, kept up 
by society, for the good of the men who 
profit by it? Think if it were true, what 
an awakening is provided for such simple 
ones.’ 

‘To tell you the truth, I seldom believe in 
such girls, as “victims,” Augusta. By your 
own showing they share in the deceit. It’s a 
game of blind man’s buff, in which they take 
part, for their own advantage. But you are 
applying, as I believe falsely, a general principle 


to a particular case. I think your lover nobler 
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than youdo. You’ve heard him spoken against 
perhaps in Shellford ?’ 

‘Yes, on every side of late. Things of all 
kinds laid to his discredit in the past. Not by 
my aunts alone, they are of no account; but 
by many others: by Mrs. Mortimer, the vicar’s 
wife, a good woman.’ 

‘Good women say the worst things. Your 
own knowledge of the man himself ought to 
contradict—— ’ 

‘That is just what I feel. It ought, 
but——’ 

‘T admit that it takes a great deal of faith 
to swallow the Bannister family, but we believe 
in him here.’ } 

‘So did Janet,’ said Augusta. ‘ What right 
have I or any other well-cared-for girl to marry 
him and live happily, whilst that poor creature 
is wandering, no one knows where, having lost 
her home perhaps, and having had her life 
spoilt, for his sake ?’ 


‘Ah!’ said Constance, with a peculiar 
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smile. ‘I see, my friend, that you have a 
generous and Quixotic sort of nature. I fancy 
that Bernard’s life is a good deal more likely 
to be spoilt by Janet’s, than hers by his.’ 

‘You are against her. Everyone seems to 
be against her. You have had her here, and 
she has worried you; but tome Dr. Lansdowne 
admitted that he had possibly misled her by 
his attentions.’ 

‘Dr. Lansdowne confessed anything—lI’ve 
not the least doubt, partly as a tribute to the 
high quality of your merits; partly because of 
his exalted standard of honour. I protest, 
Augusta, that if you have failed to understand 
the sensitive and scrupulous nature of the man, 
you are unworthy of him. You don’t deserve 
him, and you had better leave him for Dora! 
You make me angry with your cold-blooded 
criticisms.’ 

How pleasant these words were in her ears, 
and how she had desired to elicit some such 


testimony, Augusta did not confess. 
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‘Still, Janet Bannister ought to he found,’ 
she reiterated. 

‘Let him find her then, by all means, if 
you've a taste for imposing the tasks of knight- 
errantry; but pray don’t let him complete 
the tale in the ordinary way. Mind you, he 
can be as Quixotic as yourself, and at least as 
ready to do sacrifice to a phantom of honour. 
He would be perfectly capable of outlawing 
himself, by marrying her when he had found 
her, and of sending you a discreet intimation 
from some distant foreign town, where they 
rather like deceased wives’ sisters, that you 
never need expect to hear of him again, but 
that he begged you to remember him as “ one 
who had done his duty.” It’s all nonsense, 
Augusta. Janet Bannister is, was, and always 
will be, a petty tyrant and not a victim. She 
has, we are all convinced here, no claim what- 
ever upon his consideration. I wish you knew 
the girl.’ 


‘So do I’ 
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* You don’t deserve him.’ 

‘Then if I were to marry him, as things 
are now, he would very quickly see that I had 
mistrusted him (indeed he has found it out 
already), and he would therefore very soon 
come to agree with you, that I was not worthy 
of him. It is an argument the more in favour 
of my conduct.’ 

At this moment the door opened, and Dora 
Dodds came in. Her placid brow was slightly 
ruffled. 

‘Dr. Lansdowne is here. Will you not 
come down? He is asking for you both.’ 

‘Get ready, Augusta, and come down 
quickly,’ said Constance, leaving the room 
with a look which said, ‘Be as long as you 
please.’ 

Dr. Lansdowne waited in vain for Augusta 
Crotchet’s appearance. He paced up and 
down the lawn, between the two sisters, giving 
Constance all manner of directions about his 


house at Shellford. At length his anxiety 
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grew beyond concealment, and at the end of 
her excuses Constance went reluctantly upstairs 
to seek her friend. She was not to be found, 
and upon inquiry Constance learnt that she 
had gone out for a walk, by herself, half an 
hour before. 

Assured now of her deliberate intention to 
refuse him an interview, Lansdowne yet waited 
until the dinner-bell rang, in hopes of catching 
her then. 

At that precise moment a strange figure 
appeared upon the lawn. It was dressed in 
an old woman’s bonnet and cloak, carried in its 
arms a struggling puppy wrapped in infant’s 
clothing, and was followed by four unwilling 
cats, led by strings. This was Peter. Algernon 
and Violet, shrieking with joy, tumbled over 
the cats at his heels. As creating a diversion, 
this was all very well, Lansdowne thought, but 
he wished they would ask him to stay. 

Now, as it happened, Mrs. Dodds was out ; 


Dora was afraid to invite three unexpected 
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mouths, and Constance was longing to get rid 
of him before her friend returned. But whilst 
Lansdowne waited in vain for hospitable offers, 
the funny figure with the struggling burden 
passed close to him, and whispered in his ear a 
word or two. The others, who were busy with 
the children, took no notice. 

After this, Dr. Lansdowne immediately 


took his leave. 
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CHAPTER XLVIL. 


A MAUSOLEUM. 


To all the chatter at dinner-time Augusta 
listened very silently. She had satisfied her 
conscience, but at the expense of her heart. 
Such an opportunity might never occur again 
of saying something, which she had made up 
her mind to say, to Dr. Lansdowne; and she 
had felt it necessary to relinquish it. 

Her sad reflections were interrupted by 
Peter: 

‘Miss Crotchet, will you take me out for a 
walk? T’m not old enough to go alone, 
and I feel a little air would do me good.’ 

The sisters both offered to accompany 
them, but Peter insisted that their presence 
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would rob the favour of its value; so Augusta 
and he started alone. She not sorry to escape 
from Mrs. Dodds’ and Dora’s comments upon 
Dr. Lansdowne’s visit, and from the questioning 
of Constance’s eyes. 

The moment that they were out of sight, 
Peter’s face became unutterably grave. Judg- 
ing by his manner, one could scarcely believe 
him the same boy who so recently had been 
tearing about with the children and the cats. 

‘Miss Crotchet,’ he said, ‘I should be a 
lump of conceit if I had asked you to take this 
walk with me solely for the pleasure of my 
conversation. Your own thoughts must, no 
doubt, be far more interesting. With your 
leave, therefore, I will say no more till we 
reach the old barn, where the four roads cross. 
Then I will offer my excuse for all the liberties 
I have taken.’ 

What did the boy mean? To be silent, at 
any rate, which alone was a great relief to 


Augusta. 
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Peter whittled away at a stick, keeping a 
few yards on ahead of her; whilst she gathered 
red berries in the hedges, and reflected at her 
leisure—chiefly, it must be confessed, upon the 
obstacles with which even the kindest of fathers 
occasionally strew their daughters’ paths. 

They reached the barn in about a quarter 
of an hour. Peter then broke the silence. 

‘This old building belongs to my Lord 
Straw-bonnets. His keeper has got a regular 
show nailed up there against the walls. 
Owls of four different kinds and dimensions, 
jays, kites, crows, magpies, and all sorts of 
feathered folk. They look rather jolly when 
the sun shines upon their backs. The keeper 
is very proud of them. All the visitors at the 
Park go and look at them. Shall we go in? 
You sit down here on this stone, and I'll go 
round and undo the bar. A couple of rickety 
folding doors open one whole side of the place. 
It was a cart-shed once, and they used to back 


the waggons in.’ 
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Augusta sat down and waited. Soon the 
tones of shrill, childish voices reached her, 
uttering excited welcomes: ‘I said we should 
never see him again, and here he is! Oh! 
wherever are the cats and the baby dog?’ 

Peter, replying by a cheerful ‘ Tally Ho!’ 
was seen flying across the fields, followed by 
Algernon and Violet; and their father stcod by 
her side. 

This, then, was Peter’s excuse for claiming 
the honour of Augusta’s separate company. 

She had no power now to refuse Dr. Lans- 
downe an interview; neither, in truth, had she 
the wish. On the contrary she was glad, 
uncontrollably glad, that her efforts had been 
defeated. 

‘You have been betrayed by your friend 
Peter, Lansdowne was saying, as he stood 
before her. ‘Shall we go in and inspect the 
keeper’s spoils? I am on my way back to 
town, but I have allowed myself plenty of 


time.’ 
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‘I thought you had gone long ago.’ 

The words were ungracious, but not the 
tone. 

‘I lingered for this opportunity. To tell 
you the truth, that capital fellow there was 
pleased to befriend me. I can’t say why, I am 
sure.’ 

“Nor I,’ said Augusta quickly. ‘I had not 
the least idea why he was bringing me here, or 
I should not have come.’ 

‘Need you tell me that? Let us take it 
for granted. Now we are here you must hear 
me. Ihave been longing for this opportunity 
ever since I met your aunt at Mrs. Dodds’. I 
came to-day only to secure it. No, do not 
answer me yet. You do not know what I have 
to tell you. Itis no repetition of words already 
answered ;—but come inside amongst these 
feathery creatures. It is cold, and we shall be 
more sheltered there.’ 

Augusta followed him into the keeper’s 


mausoleum, and gave a little cry, which was a 
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tribute of admiration. Motionless white-winged 
birds surrounded her. Elderly owls extended 
their vast pinions till not a scrap of brown 
wood showed between the tips of their meeting 
feathers. Young downy nestlings hung below, 
looking like gathered bunches of sea-foam. 
Beneath and above these again, dark-feathered 
songsters displayed plumage of every hue, bur- 
nished by the sunlight. All were quiet enough 
now, and sightless. Not one bright eye glit- 
tered upon them in all the motley crowd. The 
very magpies turned their glossy backs dis- 
creetly. 

Now and then a light breeze, entering at 
the side of the old building which stood open, 
swept the plumage of the birds into waves of 
feathery undulation, till the whole company 
seemed agitating their wings with one accord 
in a final effort after freedom. 

Amidst this fluttering of feathers, this shim- 
mering of white wings and glistening of dark 


ones, Augusta Crotchet stood—a fair picture, 
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which her lover had enough of the artist in 
him to admire critically. His eyes wandered 
complacently from the neutral-tinted wings in 
the background to the splashes of colour in the 
foreground, lent by the crimson berries which 
Augusta held. From these his glance travelled 
upwards till it rested in entire content upon 
the delicate profile of the girl herself, as, feeling 
the admiration of his gaze, she half turned 
from him. Standing thus, she drew herself up 
till she looked taller than usual ; self-contained, 
ready rather to question than to yield ; abating 
not one jot of the dignity which every line of 
her figure mutely expressed. 

Yet the slowly deepening colour, something 
also in the relaxed curve of the lips, were 
indications not without significance for him. 
If Lansdowne had come there with an altered 
determination towards her, it was clear that 
some change had taken place also in her iuind 
towards him. Somewhere in the lines*6f her 
expressive mouth he read a sweet craciousness 
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which made the sentence he had to pronounce 
upon himself harder than ever to utter. 

He paused, deferring the dreaded moment, 
and she, to relieve the embarrassment of silence, 
called his attention to the beauty of their mute 
companions, asking if he had ever visited them ‘, 
before. 

Then, in an instant, the spell was broken. 
Memory and imagination both conspired to- 
gether for his disenchantment: for he had been 
there before. It was not the first time that he 
had acted his part beneath that feathered 
tapestry. 

Memory, playing the part of scene-shifter 
more dexterously than any human fingers, 
replaced the dark-haired girl by a _ blonde 
maiden with frizzled locks ; changed the harmo- 
nious crimson of the berries in Augusta’s hand 
to the startling contrasts of the flowers in 
Janet’s hat, and once more sent her flirting 
round the barn, rifling the gayest plumage for 


her own adorning. 
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Was it any the better that Lansdowne had 
not known of her being in Bellingham at all ; 
that his own father had been instrumental in 
sending her there, when she was at her worst, 
unknown to himself; that walking up from the 
station to visit his friends, Lansdowne had sur- 
prised her in this very spot? There, before he 
could return unseen, she, piqued by his avoid- 
ance, had upbraided him, in terms more violent 
than she had ever used before. 

Tears, reproaches, entreaties, abuse, had all 
been poured forth, within the shelter of these 
walls. Finally, falling upon the earth in a 
paroxsym of rage, such as he had never before 
witnessed, Janet had scared him into ministra- 
tions, wrung from unwilling fingers, by the fear 
lest she should lose her senses outright, or do 
herself some bodily injury. 

There was a large stone sunk in the ground ; 
it was close to Augusta Crotchet’s feet; Lans- 
downe’s eyes were fascinated by itnow. ‘There, 
against its sharpest angles, Janet’s fair head had 
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rolled in hysteric agony, and he had been 
forced to interpose his hand, to preserve her 
from well-earned suffering. 

It was a detestable reminiscence, as Lans- 
downe’s face testified; and Augusta could not 
fail to note the effect of her simple question. ™ 

‘Yes,’ he said desperately, ‘I have been here 
before. I must tell you how it happened.’ 

‘ Tell me nothing, if you please. I can see 


that it concerns other people, and my father 


p) 


objects 

‘To your being in my company. Is that 
what you would say? Well, Augusta, I 
acquiesce in your father’s decision. I have 
come here to forestall it indeed; but I can not 
accept your determination not to allow me to 
explain my motives before we part.’ 

She started, in spite of an evident effort at 
self-control. 

The retrospect which had lowered him in his 
own eyes forbade him to stand unabashed 


before hers. It strengthened him when he 
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most needed strength for his task of renun- 
ciation. 

In a firmer tone he continued : 

‘ When we parted at Kew, you set me a 
task to accomplish. I believed that I had 
performed it, with unexpected ease. You told 
me that you wished to see—that girl—I wrote 


you word where I heard she was to be % 


‘Why should you speak of this now? You 
force the subject.’ 

‘ Because you will shortly be returning to 
Shellford. There you will find gossip busy 
again in my business. Mr. Bannister went 
down to my house in my absence to look for 
his daughter, there. You will also hear it said 
that I have run away before a breath of 
scandal, that ought not to have had power to 
stir a hair of my head had it been untrue. 
That it should have had power to separate me 
from you, is the sting of the thing to me; and 
for this I feel myself chiefly to blame. In the 


sense of my unworthiness of you, I have 
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helped to elevate a stupid piece of boyish folly 
into a barrier high enough to come between us. 
As it isnow, I can only say, that your name 
must not be associated with mine in the mouths 
of these people. For that reason I shall absent 
myself from Shellford, until this danger no 
longer exists.’ 

‘You will, at any rate, have three friends 
there,’ she said gently. ‘The Dodds and my- 
self.’ : 

‘But only one will know the true cause of 
my absence.’ 

‘ What are you going to do?’ she asked. 

‘IT am going to occupy myself with the 
only thing you have ever asked me to do. But 
when the task is accomplished, do not fear that 
T shall claim any reward for myself. Although 
I cannot admit the verdict of others, of your 
father and of your aunt, that [ am unworthy 
to have my name coupled with yours, because, 
if I did so, I might seem to you and to them 


to be admitting the grounds of their judg- 
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ment; yet I can, for the reason that I have 
given you, pronounce the same sentence on my- 
self. I have come here to-day to do so, with 
infinite pain.’ 

His voice shook with emotion. That she 
shared it, her trembling answer proved. 

‘ Before we part, Dr. Lansdowne, I, too, 
have something to say to you. Itisthis. I feel 
that I owe you an apology for having mistrusted 
you. My only excuse must be that if I have 
magnified shadows, it has been in the dusk. 
No, do not say any more now, please.’ By a 
gesture she checked the eager step that he made, 
impelled by an almost irresistible impulse to 
take her in his arms. 

The children’s voices were heard, Peter 
wisely signalling their approach by cheerful 
cries. 

She put her hand into his. 

‘ You trust menow?’ he whispered. Their 
eyes met for the first time, exchanging mute 


vows of confidence. 
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The moment after, Lansdowne was gone. 
His change of feeling, and his overmastering 
joy, finding vent in the ringing answers, which 
he sent forth to Peter’s gay ‘ Halloes.’ 

Master Dodds atoned on the way home for 
his previous reticence. He talked so fast about 
indifferent matters, that Augusta was spared all 
embarrassment, and even the necessity of reply- 
ing. The rest of the day he teazed his sister 
Dora most unmercifully about Bernard Lans- 


downe’s attentions. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL. 


THE KEY OF THE CELLAR. 


WHEN, early in the winter, Mr. Bolton Crotchet 
returned to Shellford, he was exceedingly 
delighted with the new and dignified abode 
which he had prepared for himself. The 
shabby ‘Squire’s House’ had grown into a 
country gentleman’s dwelling as luxurious as 
any in the county, and the new squire was 
radiant with satisfaction. In the resultant 
glow of benevolence he speedily got over his 
annoyance about the affair of Dr. Lansdowne. 
Augusta had thought it her duty to men- 
tion their meeting within the shelter of the 
owls’ wings, at Bellingham, but Mr. Crotchet 
paid but little heed. He never went forth to 
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look for troubles, and the exciting cause of this 
one, namely, Dr. Lansdowne, was absent from 
Shellford upon his return thither. Finding 
forgetfulness so easy in his own case, he per- 
suaded himself that it must be equally natural 
in his daughter’s. 

Her increased cheerfulness favoured this 
happy optimism ; so, too, did his blind sister 
Posy’s exceeding readiness to shed tears. They 
had brought her back with them to the ‘ Squire’s 
House.’ There she wept much, at finding her- 
self in so surprising a haven of rest. 

To have won so much sympathy merely 
by being blind, seemed to Miss Posy’s grateful 
and patient nature a very wonderful thing, very 
cheaply purchased. She found it well worth 
thinking over, in silent hours, when it was not 
convenient to anybody to lead her round the 
garden, or to teach her to knit in the dark. 

In the library at ten o'clock in the morning, 
on the day after his arrival, Mr. Crotchet found 


his sister Rose. She had called upon her brother 
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to remonstrate against an arrangement which 
she stigmatised as ‘the unnatural separation of 
twins.’ 

She would not even sit down, but stood in 
her narrow garments near the door, declining 
to notice the improvements which her brother 
eagerly pointed out. 

She brought no compliments, she said. They 
were stuff she didn’t care to carry. Hers was 
‘an errand as much as the baker’s or the fish.’ 
She had come to speak about Posy. No one 
could say that she, Rose, had ever objected to 
the trouble of being a twin. She had a right 
to fetch her sister home; and Lilly was going 
to give Posy ‘Gin,’ because ‘blind folks didn’t 
pay the dog-tax.’ 

This economical generosity would have 
raised Mr. Crotchet’s indignation once. But he 
understood his sisters better, now that he ob- 
served them from a comfortable distance. The 
intervention of a mile of solid ground between 


the ‘Squire’s House’ and the Terrace promised 
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to be a bond of union between them. Since last 
he was in Shellford, Mr. Crotchet had learnt how 
a long habit of indigence had taught the poor 
things to keep their hearts in their pockets. 
Only through those narrow receptacles could 
the withered contents be commonly reached. 

Miss Posy, herself an apparent exception, 
had supplied at once the knowledge of this 
peculiarity and the excuse for it. 

‘ Kissing’s cheap,’ she had said, ‘ but when 
once you're past that, it takes money to show 
your feelings, and we’ve never had any to spare.’ 

The remark had struck the rich man as one 
of those unwritten truths learnt only from the 
poor. 

It was in a tone so conciliatory, therefore, 
as to surprise Miss Rose, that her brother made 
answer : 

‘Very well, Rosy, take your sister back 
to ‘Garden House’ if you and she choose it; 
but mind you, the first time that I find her 


crying alone for trouble; the first time that I 
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see her sent along the Terrace, dragged by that 
wretched brute; the first time that I hear any 
one of you complaining of her blindness, I shall 
remove her at once, without making any refer- 
ence to your convenience. Qn the other hand, 
let her remain here and Augusta will only be too 
happy to relieve you of the care of her. Posy 
will have a sitting-room of her own, where all 
of you will be welcome to visit her. She will 
have a bedroom which you, Rose, will be free 
to share, on any occasion when you both wish 
it. She will drive out with Augusta, and we 
shall be entirely responsible for her.’ 

This cheerful picture moved Miss Rose only 
to anger. 

‘Well, what do you say, Rose?’ 

‘Nothing. Go to her for thanks, Bolton. 
The one that has the dinner is the one to ask 
for grace. §o she’s to put her hundred pounds 
upon her, I suppose, to do credit to your cir- 
cumstances. Black satin and lace every evening, 


black silk all the commonest days of the week, 
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and a velvet bonnet to go round the grass! 
Why, if her end had come, as poor Winny’s 
did, there’d at least have been a quarter’s 
income, more or less, according to the time of 
year!’ 

Still Mr. Bolton Crotchet preserved his new- 
found patience. 

‘She has thought of all this herself, Rose. 
She is very anxious that you should not be 
losers by her withdrawal of her share of the 
housekeeping. She is right. I should be 
exceedingly sorry to make three of you suffer 
by helping one. Posy and I have talked it 
over; she will be prepared to give up eighty 
pounds a year, as long as she lives with me. 
She will keep twenty for her own clothes, and 
everything else I shall provide. Do you under- 
stand? She will give you each £26. 13s. 4d. 
every year, out of her income. You will be 
better off rather than worse. Will that content 
you?’ 

‘Twenty-six pounds, thirteen shillings, and 
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fourpence, to be rid of me, her born twin!’ 
cried Rosy, scraping her wet eyes with the back 
of her crape cuffs. 

‘You misconceive us, Bolton. We aren’t 
mealy-mouthed; and company manners and 
company clothing cost too much for us; but 
we've lain down together, and got up together, 
every night and morning for sixty-seven years ; 
and now I’m to knock at her door, and to hope 
I don’t intrude.’ 

‘You should have thought more of her 
infirmities whilst you had her, Rose.’ 

‘Thought! we didn’t think, we knew each 
other ; we were used to each other.’ 

‘Then you should have shown her more 
consideration.’ 

‘Consideration! That’s what you show the 
Cook!’ 

‘Or the cat,’ said Bolton slily. ‘ How often 
have I seen your sister choking, whilst you 
boned that creature’s fish !’ 

‘ She has not the sense of a Christian.’ 
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‘Ah! I see that completely explains it. 
Well, Rose, I may have misunderstood you ; but 
I am pretty sure that if you talk over what I 
have proposed with Lilly and Fussy, you will 
find that I have done them no injustice in 
anticipating their decisicn,’ 

‘I must speak to Posy herself first.’ 

‘Very well; by all means. Settle it among 
yourselves.’ 

Miss Rose was succeeded by John, who was 
prepared to accompany his father round the 
house and grounds. ‘The young man carried 
beneath his arm a large square book, and an 
enormous key hung by a chain from his fingers, 
Embarrassed as he was by these articles, his mind 
was yet more heavily burdened with the weight 
of his unspoken confession. His serious aspect 
provoked, as usual, his father’s merriment. 
‘Hullo, Sir Saint! how long have you stepped 
out of the chancel window, with your solemn 
air, and your book and your key ?’ 


John coloured painfully, and found no 
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reply; and Augusta rescued him, by a whis- 
pered entreaty that her father would refrain 
from converting the ‘saint’ into a ‘ martyr.’ 

The changes outside the ‘Squire’s House’ 
were as great as those indoors. Land that had 
formerly been laid down in grass now formed 
part of the pleasure-garden. ‘Trees that had 
encumbered the walks had been cut down, 
opening up advantageous points of view. In- 
stead of a scrap of neglected garden and any 
amount of poor pasturage, the house was now 
surrounded by abundant lawns, shrubberies, 
and flower beds, which promised well for the 
ensuing spring. 

Mr. Bolton Crotchet had sketched it all 
out himself before he went up to town; and 
in the results saw cause for further self-con- 
eratulation. 

Squire Aylmer, during his long tenancy, had 
seen all the land with the eyes of a rabbit or a 
hare. Squire Crotchet, as the country people 
now called him, though he meant to do his 
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duty by the ground game, viewed his estate 
primarily with the eyes of his daughter Au- 
gusta; and young ladies prefer flower gardens, 
and green-houses full of magnificent colouring 
even in winter, to uncultivated fields coming 
right up under the dining-room windows. 

There was one spot and one only, either in 
the house or out of it, where, could Squire 
Aylmer’s ghost have borrowed its body for an 
hour, he could have made himself at all at 
home. That spot was in his wine-cellar. 

The colour mounted from his downy cheeks 
to the roots of his fair hair, as, with some 
hesitation, John Crotchet tendered his father . 
the key. 

‘Miss Aylmer—Adeline—begged me to 
hand you this key, sir, with her congratulations 
on your entering upon your new abode. Her 
feelings would not allow her to give it to you 
herself. She is very sensitive on the subject of 
her old home. Would you hike to take a look 


at the cellar? She has removed none of its 
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contents. I have also, at her desire, to make 
over to you Squire Aylmer’s cellar-book.’ Mr. 
Crotchet drew back. ‘ Will you not take it, 
father ?’ said poor John humbly. 

Much tempted, and therefore annoyed with 
himself, Mr. Crotchet grew angry first with his 
son, and then with Miss Aylmer. 

‘Tam infinitely obliged to the lady, I’m sure, 
for all the favours she proposes for me. But 
you must, in short, be aware, John, that so 
valuable a present can scarcely be made or 
accepted. Under the circumstances, it is in 
fact not at all the thing. Highly unusual! 
Utterly derogatory to my dignity! Your own 
sense should have taught you better. To 
buy the wine now, at a valuation, that I should 
have no objection to whatever, if it is of no 
further use to the late owner—Pshaw! to his 
daughter. Ladies don’t appreciate such things. 
She may wish to be rid of it. There are grave 
risks in removal. In short, I shall be delighted. 
Yes! Yes! Tl just look at the book. I’ve 
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heard it’s a remarkable one. And the key? 
Yes, certainly. ll go down and cast my eyes 
over the state of affairs. My judgment may be 
of service. 

‘Dear me, here we are! What a picture! 
Why, it would be ten thousand pities to break “ 
all this up.’ 

‘Precisely what Miss Aylmer feels, father, 
and therefore she begs you to consider it at 
your service absolutely.’ 

‘You've been fooled, my son. There’s 
neither law nor love in the gratuitous offer of 
a cellar full of valuable wines. As a gift, it is 
folly! Absurd insanity. Just mention my 
views to your friend, if you please. No; sound 
her about the purchase, I mean.’ 

‘You quite mistake Miss Aylmer,’ said 
John warmly. ‘She looks upon you already 
in the light of a father. There is no attempt at 


placing you under any obligation, She begged 
i. to say that her “ desire is to transfer the 


whole affair from the hands of one parent to 
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those of another.” Those were her own words. 
She repeated them several times.’ 

* Not a doubt but what shedid. They ring 
a trifle flat. But I beg to remark that Miss 
Aylmer is not my daughter yet ; nor, to speak 
plainly, John, am I at all anxious that she 
should ever become so. You must be 
aware that I cannot approve such an ar- 
rangement, between a young fellow like 
yourself and a lady—well, of so mature an 
age. Will you lock the cellar door? No, I 
cannot take that key. Have a cigar. You 
should take to smoking. You'd find more 
practical wisdom in a meditative pipe than in 
half the books you're always consulting. About 
this business now—the wine I mean—I can see 
the lady, I suppose? I understand she has put 
up at the Vicarage.’ 

John’s trouble increased, to judge by his 


looks. His words came as slowly as ever. 


‘Indeed, no. She is not there. She ech 


this very morning. She has gone to the North 
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to visit her uncles, Mr. John and Mr. George 
Aylmer. She has not met them for thirty 
years. She says they have always been longing 
to see her, and under the circumstances she 
thought it right to go.’ . 

‘Under the circumstances of your foolish ~* 
situation, she might have thought it right to 
wait for my return.’ 

‘I believe that but for her  sensitiveness 
about the house she might have done so.’ 

John Crotchet could have told his father 
more than that about his ‘sensitive’ betrothed. 

Miss Aylmer’s ‘ feelings’ were kept so con- 
stantly in view of her lover’s imagination, that 
he was accustomed not to think about his 
own. But he had, in truth, of late been sorely 
tried. 

Miss Aylmer had unfortunately never for- 
gotten one ill-judged remark of Miss Lilly’s, 
to the effect that they believed their 
brother had been thinking of marrying her 
himself. This idea tickled her vanity too 
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agreeably not to be warmly encouraged. She 
dwelt upon it long and often. She flattered 
herself that she was actually in the exciting 
position of being thus doubly and irreconcilably 
beloved. All that would have been repugnant 
in the notion to a person of ordinary refine- 
ment, was merely stimulating to a nature 
degraded by a craving for exaggerated sensation. 

She took Mrs. Mortimer into her confidence 
upon the subject. She even consulted Mr. 
Mortimer as upon a case of conscience; and 
these good people, with shame-faced earnest- 
ness, counselled her immediate removal from 
the neighbourhood. 

Nor did the mischief of Miss Lilly’s words 
end here. This lady of very refined feelings 
continually hinted, in no ambiguous terms, at 
what she was pleased to call her ‘ remarkably 
painful position, and that in the presence of 
poor John Crotchet himself. 

The worthy fellow at first interpreted her 


remarks as having reference to her orphaned 
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condition, or even to her position as his 
betrothed; but upon being undeceived by 
Adeline Aylmer herself, he suffered as acutely 
as possible under the execrable taste of her 
observations. 

The fibre of John Crotchet’s nature being 
in reality as fine, as that of the lady’s was 
coarse, he endured his pain with the shrinking 
yet unquestioning fidelity of a good dog under 
unmerited chastisement. 

By the time that Mr. Crotchet’s return was 
imminent, Miss Aylmer had worked herself 
into the persuasion that it really was her duty 
to spare herself and him the pain of an inter- 
view. Why should she inflict upon him the 
pain of seeing in her his son’s promised wife ? 
And upon herself the penalty of seeing him in 
her own father’s house ? 

She accordingly informed her patient lover 
that she should accept her uncles’ invitation, 
and should remain under their care until her 


‘sky was clearer.’ 
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John pleaded to be allowed to visit her. 
They were now in the month of December, 
and he hoped that they might have been 
married in the following spring. She sighed, and 
consented to obtain from her uncles an invita- 
tion for him during the winter. Then followed 
warmest remembrances for his father, and the 
key of the cellar. Miss Aylmer hoped much 
from the key of the cellar; but she did not 
precisely know what to expect. Perhaps it 
might unlock the door of Mr. Crotchet the 
elder’s heart. Curiosity and morbid sentiment 
moved her to try it in that door. 

‘Gone! isshe?’ said Mr. Crotchet. ‘To 
visit her uncles. Not coming back again here. 
You go to college in May, and you ought to 
have gone in October.’ 

‘ We hope to be married at Easter.’ 

‘Indeed! Kind of you to mention it, ’m 
sure. What are your prospects pecuniarily, 
may I ask ?’ 


‘Miss Aylmer has plenty of means, and my 
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allowance is handsome, if you are pleased to 
continue it.’ 

Mr. Crotchet finished his cigar in silence. 

‘ Well, as the lady is gone, I suppose you 
intend to correspond ?’ 

‘TI shall write to her.’ 

‘Be good enough then, to make my views 
plain to her at the first opportunity. As soon 
as she is disposed to proceed in a business-like 
manner, I am quite prepared to communicate 
with her agent, for the purchase by valuation 
of the whole stock of wines; but you, I decline 
to regard in that light. Meanwhile, I had 
better take charge of that key.’ 

As he and his daughter sat together that 
evening, Mr. Crotchet remarked, 

‘ Your brother will not, I believe, require that 
remedial trip to Jamaica, after all, although he 
does still talk of going to college in May, and 
of being married in March. 

‘Get married first and go to college after !’ 


exclaimed Miss Lilly, who had looked in to 
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talk to Posy about the payment of that eighty 
pounds. ‘Well, I always did say that I'd yet 
to see the cart that my nephew didn’t put 


before its horse.’ 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


A QUESTION OF DUTY. 


THE attention of the whole neighbourhood, the 
calls of all the county, a succession of dinner- 
parties, a round of visits, and a sense of magis- 
terial importance, made Mr. Bolton Crotchet 
at this time, in his own opinion, one of the 
most enviable of men. To these advantages 
must also be added those more distinctly 
assignable to the possession of excellent health, 
and a smoothly working conscience. 

Augusta shared in her father’s numerous 
occupations, with benefit also to her health and 
her spirits. The agreeable accessories of life 
were not lost upon her. At the ‘ Garden 


House’ she had suffered under the lack of 
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refined surroundings and pleasant friends ; 
now these things were no longer wanting. 
Constance and Francis Dodds had come to 
Shellford, and Constance brought youth and 
high spirits with her. 

Whenever Augusta called at the ‘Garden 
House’ now, there was No. 3 to look in upon, 
where Constance lived and laughed in Dr. 
Lansdowne’s once silent drawing-room. The 
stings of her Aunt Lilly’s dreaded criticisms were 
drawn by Constance’s lively comments; and in 
walks with her along the Downs and the shore, 
Augusta learnt how much of her former dejec- 
tion had been due to the depressing influences 
of her aunts’ narrowed experiences. 

Even in the ‘ Garden House’ things wore a 
brighter look. 

The twins had had their interview on the 
subject of that eighty pounds a year. Noone 
knew what passed between them, but upon Miss 
Lilly and Miss Fussy’s proposing immediate 
acceptance of their brother’s offer, Rose raised 
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no objection. Only on that night a strange 
thing happened. Miss Rose had the rheumatism 
for the first time in her life, and went to 
her room at nine clock. Miss Fussy followed 
her an hour after (since Miss Posy’s departure 
they had slept together); but the room was 
dark, the bed unoccupied; Miss Rose was gone. 
No one but Rebecca knew whither. 

Next morning at breakfast Miss Rose was in 
her usual place; but the moment that her sisters 
proceeded to comment, in their peculiar style, 
upon her conduct, she left the room ; nor did she 
ever after vouchsafe any explanation, or permit 
any criticism, upon her nocturnal proceedings. 

From that day forth, in wind and weather, 
hail, frost, or snow, the old woman vanished as 
the clock struck nine; punctually returning at 
the same hour in the morning. She crept into 
the ‘Squire’s House’ by a garden door, which 
Augusta secretly took care she should always 
find unfastened. She stole up the back stair- 


ease, as afraid of meeting anyone, and as 
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shame-faced as a lover, so into her sister’s 
room. She required no attention; she brought 
no more than a cloak and umbrella ; she spoke 
to nobody. She never stayed to breakfast, or 
accepted any other invitation than that which 
was common to Lilly and Fussy. Eleven hours of 
their daily lives the twin sisters thus spent. to- 
gether. What they talked about was never heard 
by any other person ; for Augusta took care that 
no servant should offer Miss Posy those services 
which Miss Rose apparently was very careful to 
bestow. Posy was always properly dressed, 
was always tearful and happy, and during the 
hours of daylight the twins seemed contented 
to be apart. 

It was Lilly or Fussy who shared the 
luxurious drives. Lilly or Fussy who came to 
luncheon and who stayed to tea. They both had 
new black silk dresses, thanks to their sister’s 
cheques, and the benefit which accrued to them 
therefrem was moral as well as physical. But 


what were the black silk dresses at four and 
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ninepence a yard compared with the change in 
Miss Rose’s appearance! Here was the most 
wonderful alteration of all. Lilly and Fussy 
scolded dreadfully when they realised the fact 
that all Miss Rosy’s share of eighty pounds was 
likely to go in enabling her to keep up a habit of ™ 
over sixty years. To the minutest detail did Rose 
copy the expensive clothing which Augusta had 
provided for Posy in town. Entirely unmoved 
by reproaches and complaints, she pursued the 
course which she had adopted. What the things 
cost she neither seemed to know or care. 
Posy’s twenty pounds threatened to follow her 
own allowance in helping her to accomplish her 
end. Until every shoe, glove, and cap had 
again become so perfectly indistinguishable, 
that they could once more wear each other's 
clothes indifferently, Miss Rosy did not rest. 
Then she took the management of their joint 
wardrobe into her own hands and committed 
no further extravagances. 


Miss Lilly and Miss Fussy now spoke of 
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their brother with pride, as ‘The Squire ;’ and 
even Miss Lilly ceased to remark that ‘his 
coffee had been of more use than his company.’ 

There was to be a dinner-party at the 
‘Squire’s House,’ one evening shortly before 
Christmas, with a dance afterwards for the 
young people. It was a very mild winter, and 
there was a fine crop of Christmas roses. 
Augusta was out in the garden collecting these 
flowers herself. She was looking as rare and 
as fresh as they did, whilst she flitted about 
filling her basket with the pure, creamy- white 
blossoms. 

Miss Posy sat in a garden chair within the 
shelter of the conservatory, turning her sight- 
less face to enjoy the mild air that was blowing 
in at the open door. 

She was thinking not now of a dreaded 
future, but of a gently regretted past—of Sissey 
and Polly, and Nanny, whom nobody wished to 
recall—of their sad lives and sadder deaths in 
the dull ‘Garden House.’ She was hoping 
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they might be as happy in heaven as she was 
upon earth. But most of all she was thinking 
of Winny, poor Winny, who had been so sorry 
to have to go, just at the end of her quarter. 
Winny was always so patient and gentle. She 
had expected so little in life for herself, and. 
that pitiful five and tenpence had troubled her 
last moments so deeply. Miss Posy was just 
like Winny herself, but she was far from sus- 
pecting it. 

It seemed quite unkind to Winny’s pathetic 
memory that she, Posy, with very inferior 
merits, should sit there ‘in a beautiful plant- 
house, just like a dowager duchess.’ 

Never any more risk for her of being 
dragged by an unprincipled dog in ways in 
which he, and not she, ought to go. Never 
any more fear that she should be left to 
struggle with poverty ; or even, perhaps, to die 
alone, the last of all the eight sisters, in some 
mean room, where nobody but the landlady 


would come to close her sightless eyes. As she 
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thought over all these things, tears strove with 
the wrinkles upon Miss Posy’s cheeks, and fell 
upon a dewy heap of ferns and exotics which 
lay in her lap. Augusta had given them to her 
to hold because she liked to be useful. 

At that moment the garden gate clicked, 
and footsteps were heard on the gravel. Miss 
Posy knew them well for those of Francis 
Dodds. Then, by the altered measure of his 
steps, she knew that he had joined Augusta. 
He was helping her in her flower hunt. Then 
Sissey, Polly, Nanny, and even Winny all 
vanished; and in her simple head Miss Posy 
wove a very infantine romance with these two 
for hero and heroine. 

The sound of children’s footsteps coming 
next disturbed her. Two children clearly. 
Could it be Algernon and Violet Lansdowne ? 
Had their father come back again? She 
dropped the flowers in her dismay: it would 
be such a pity! When everyone knew that 


Francis Dodds was deeply in love with Augusta. 
N2 
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He was sucha very nice young man too. He had 
really never had a wife before. No puzzling 
stories were told about him. Even Lilly her- 
self had admitted, in reference to his appear- 
ance, that he was the ‘cleanest man in the 
parish,’ though, to be sure, that was mostly 
true of the doctor wherever you went. 

Ah! no. It was Ellen and Humphrey 
Mortimer; and they were coming up to speak 
to her. Their mother was planning an excur- 
sion for Christmas Eve to which all the young 
people were going, and she had sent her careful 
Ellen to make some final arrangements. 

That they might not interrupt what she 
hoped was a lovers’ interview, Miss Posy kept 
the children beside her. 

Her old-fashioned notions of wooing would 
have been much disturbed had she heard 
Francis Dodds’ remarks, as he busily handed 
flowers to the lady he longed to win. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I am doing capitally here. 


Never got on better anywhere in my life. The 
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people are all so friendly, and I have not met 
with a single difficulty with one of Lansdowne’s 
patients since I came. But all the same, the 
fact is I ought not to be in the place at all. I 
see that, more and more, every weck that passes. 
Lansdowne ought never to have left. It was an 
irretrievable blunder on his part.’ 

‘In what way,’ she asked quickly. 

‘He has damaged his reputation by leaving 
the enemy—that is old Rudge and his set—in 
possession of the field. His departure had the 
appearance of a flight. Ido my best for him, 
but it’s simply impossible to stop the flood of 
scandal about him and his affairs. The most 
ridiculous stories are circulating, and they grow 
like snowballs as they roll.’ 

‘What are they saying now? You may tell 
me. It’s not the first time I have heard of 
this.’ 

‘It’s too stupid to repeat. The latest 
report is, not only that Mrs. Bernard Lans- 


downe is alive, but that she is actually living 
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in Shellford—in hiding, they say. The story 
goes that she was seen leaving his house one 
evening about two months ago—that she stole 
in to look at her children; that the children 
‘told their father of it, and that he carried them 
off to town within a day or two. She, having 
come back here to claim him, he instantly left. 
the place, so the gossips declare, and she has 
since been constantly seen about.’ 

Augusta looked very thoughtful, and her 
companion misinterpreting her silence, said very 
quickly : 

‘It’s ludicrously absurd, you know. I only 
mentioned it as a sample of the kind of folly 
Shellford society is capable of propagating. 
Why, Mrs. Bernard Lansdowne was _ buried 
nearly four years ago. So Iam telling every- 
body here. My brother Herbert and I were 
at the funeral. We were at the wedding also ; 
Herbert was best man; and it was the least cheer- 
ful affair of the two; not on his part, of course, 


but so far as his own friends were concerned. 
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Lansdowne sacrificed himself by marrying the 
girl at all, after the way in which he had been 
treated by her mercenary father and her-vulgar 
sister. The girl herself begged him to accept 
his release. Even my mother thought he 
would be perfectly justified in giving her up 
under the circumstances. But he considered 
his honour involved, and there was no more to 
be said. It was a miserable affair from first to 
last.’ 

‘But I did not mean to treat you to all this 
gossip, said the young man, feeling that he had 
not come there to excite Augusta’s interest in 
Bernard Lansdowne’s affairs, but rather, if it 
might be, in his own. 

‘Pray do not apologise, Mr. Dodds. It is 
everybody’s business to protect their absent and 
maligned friends.’ 

‘Yes. That is it, you see. I feel that being 
here, in his place, it is only right that I should 
be his advocate; but not with you. There is 


no occasion for that.’ 
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Such meaning as underlay these words 
Augusta apparently refused to see; for her 
next remark was the question— 

‘Can you make out where all these stories 
come from ?’ 

‘As regards Shellford, easily enough. [ve 
not a doubt myself but what old Rudge is at 
the bottom of the matter. How Lansdowne 
put up with him, I can’t imagine. He’s past 
doing his own work, and he won't allow any- 
body else to do it for him. He hates me 
already. What’s more, he isn’t sober half his 
time. But then he is a churchwarden, and he 
professes to manage the Dispensary from lofty 
motives, and the Mortimers uphold him. Mr. 
Mortimer will not hear a word against him. He 
would risk his best black silk gown in Rudge’s 
service; but I do not think she would do as 
much with hers. I fancy that she is beginning 
to have her suspicions in the matter of the 
bottle.’ 

‘Can nothing be done about it all?’ 
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‘ Well, Lansdowne ought to come back. If 
people played such tricks with my name, I'd 
stay until I forced their words down their 
throats, if it took as much out of me as 
penal servitude or hard labour. I feel that if 
I did my duty, I should write to him to re- 
turn, and to send me back to Bellingham. 
But my duty and my inclination are terribly 
at war.’ 

He was handing her a sprig of arbutus as 
he spoke, and his eyes sought hers for encour- 
agement. She busied herself with the berries 
and flowers in her basket; but Francis Dodds 
by no means felt certain that her embarrassment 
was flattering to himself. He sighed, gazing at 
her entreatingly. 

‘Tam such a selfish fellow. I cannot 
tear myself away. Will you decide my fate, 
Augusta? It is absolutely in your hands.’ 

‘Tf it is a question of duty, that you must 
decide for yourself. You know what my Aunt 


Lilly says upon that subject? No? “The 
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only duty that ever is clear is that which your 
landlord owes to you.” ’ 

‘You are joking, and I am so very serious.’ 

‘I did not mean to be unkind, Mr. Dodds ; 
but Ellen Mortimer is waiting to speak to me, 
and I cannot settle questions of conscience 
in half an hour. Even the Pope requires four 
months.’ 

‘If it is a question of love and duty ?’ 

‘In that case you had better talk to Constance 
about it. She has the best heart and the 
clearest head of any girl I know.’ 

‘Well, Ellen! what isit? Is Mr. Rudge to 
be of your mother’s party to-morrow? If so, 
there will not be a doctor left in Sheilford, for 
Mr. Dodds is coming with us—that is settled.’ 

Moderately consoled by this invitation, the 
young man took his leave. 

‘Oh! yes; but there will be a doctor left, 
though,’ put in Humphrey, ‘for I’ve just seen 
another. That chap that we used to call 
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** Vermicelli ; ” you know, Ellen, because of his 
crumply hair. What zs his name?’ 

‘Timlings,’ said Ellen ; ‘ but he isn’t a proper 
doctor ; and he ought to have stayed in London 
and got something else to do. He was sub- 
scribed for. Father says so.’ 

‘I know where he is, then ; he’s staying with 
his old mother, who lets lodgings,’ said Hum- 
phrey. ‘She goes to chapel too. And we 
aren't going to invite her to our parish parties, 
or have anything more to do with her. Are 
we, Ellen? Mother said so.’ 

‘Wrong as usual, Master Humbug! Mother 
said nothing of the sort. What she did say, 
Miss Crotchet, was that she knew nothing about 
Mrs. Timlings now, and that she hadn’t called 


upon her since her son left the Dispensary.’ 
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CHAPTER L. 


THE HOLLOWS. 


A SEA so tranquil that the rays of a bright sun 
turned it into a sheet of solid opal. No rain; 
but an unclouded sky—with just sufficient 
wind to brace the nerves. Such was the state 
of things which reassured Mrs. Mortimer about 
the success of her party. 

This excursion was to be a strictly social 
affair, got up in honour of the Bolton Crotchets. 
It was in no sense intended for the benefit 
of any friend whose only claim lay in the fact 
that he was a parishioner. These must wait 
till next summer, when there would be another 
garden tea. 


Five miles along the shore from Shellford, a 
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projecting promontory of rocks ran out into 
the sea. Deep chasms separated these rocks 
on either hand, leaving exposed below fine 
level surfaces, upon which shone a carpet of 
minutest shells. Farther back, this dazzling 
floor mingled with the earthy deposits of a 
fresh stream, on its way to the salt water ; then 
widening slowly it grew into an amphitheatre, 
covered in season with grass and flowers. 

Here the colours were always fresh, even 
in the most parched days of summer. Here 
vast fragments of rock, torn and upheaved on 
every side, afforded abundant shadow at all 
hours of the hottest days; whilst the flowers 
of spring were not unfrequently to be found 
peeping within this sheltered spot even in the 
midst of winter. 

With the botanist, the geologist, and the 
artist these ‘ Hollows,’ as they were called, 
were always a favourite resort. On certain 
days they were also the haunt of the happy 


excursionist. 
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Formerly, at low tides, these mysterious 
‘ Hollows’ had been accessible on foot from 
Shellford-by-Shore; which place owed its 
name to the passage round this promontory, 
the ‘Shelly ford by the Shore.’ But, owing 
to the encroachment of the sea, the ‘ Hollows ™ 
could only now be gained by taking boat, 
or by fetching a much longer compass round 
inland. 

Mrs. Mortimer’s party was thus divided 
into two. The younger people, exhilarated 
by a moderate encounter with the cold, pre- 
ferred the boat. The older—namely, Mr. Bolton 
Crotchet, Miss Lilly, and Mr. and Mrs. Morti- 
mer—started in the carriage. 

The young people arrived first at the place 
of meeting, and having sent away their boat, 
piled up all their wraps upon a stony table, and 
separated, each in pursuit of his own favourite 
object of search, or in company with his own 
desired companion. 


Augusta noticed that her brother, who had 
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been out of spirits ever since their return, 
appeared more at his ease in Constance Dodds’ 
society than in that of anyone else. That 
Miss Aylmer’s absence and her prolonged 
silence troubled him, Augusta knew very well ; 
but the brother and sister had been so unaccus- 
tomed from childhood to the interchange of 
confidences, that the subject was practically 
impossible between them. 

No such difficulty existed for Constance. 
She took it for granted that Mr. John 
Crotchet’s absent thoughts were all away with 
the lady, nearly double her age, whose pro- 
perty he was to become. A kind of reflected 
seniority thus devolved upon John, and she 
chattered away to him in easy friendliness. 
The more Constance persuaded him to unfold 
his nature bit by bit, the more she found to 
interest her quick intelligence. One thing 
only frequently surprised her; she seemed to 
be going over fresh ground asa discoverer. She 


nowhere came upon the traces of that elderly 
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lady, whose moral footprints she expected to 
have met with. What had Miss Aylmer and John 
talked about, she wondered. John unfolded 
all his ideas, with the timidity of a man unused 
to offer them for anyone else’s consideration. 

Constance was puzzled. She took refuge 
in reflecting, that the avenues leading to the 
inner self of any complex human being are 
as various as the threads converging to the 
centre of a spider’s web. Then she gave her- 
self up to the innocent satisfaction of making 
voyages of exploration into an unknown mind, 
and one that had evidently been guarded with 
jealousy. 

Strolling on in front, crushing the shells 
beneath their feet, this couple left the other 
pair behind. 

Francis Dodds lingered that he might 
make the most of his opportunity with Augusta. 

‘I took your advice, Miss Crotchet, he 
said ; ‘1 consulted my sister about going or 


staying.’ 
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‘ And her opinion ?’ 

‘ Was that I should write to Lansdowne, and 
tell him plainly how matters stocd here. That 
I should propose to him to break the present 
arrangement at once, if he decided to return.’ 

‘And what did he reply?’ 

In her endeavour to keep all anxiety out 
of the tones of her voice, the question sounded 
unnaturally formal in Augusta’s own ears; but 
Francis Dodds was too busy with his own feel- 
ings to be quick at detecting hers. 

‘ Here is Lansdowne’s letter,’ he said, ‘if you 
care to read it. It is somewhat ambiguous.’ 

‘My return,’ Dr. Lansdowne wrote, ‘ at the 
present moment is out of the question. More- 
over, it would do nothing, as I have learnt, to 
stop the garrulous mouth of Shellford gossip. 
Before I come back I intend to provide myself 
with an efficient answer. You imply that I 
should have summoned up fortitude equal to 
sticking to my post. Had I had only myself to 
consider, that would have cost me little. How- 
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ever, the appearances which suggest that I have 
—as you put it—“run away,” augur hopefully 
that I shall yet “live to fight another day.” 

‘To that future day I confidently look for- 
ward. I may also confide to you that I am, 
as a matter of fact, combatively engaged at 
present; although my warfare is of the covert 
kind. 

‘ Your brother Herbert is lenient to my short- 
comings as your locum tenens ; for I am much 
up in town. My work there makes but little 
progress; which fact renders the duration of 
my enforced absence from Shellford doubly 
uncertain. Make yourself as popular as pos- 
sible amongst my patients; and look after 
nobody’s interests but yourown. These are the 
commands I lay upon you. 

‘Remember me to your sister, and tell me if 
you see much of your neighbours at the ‘‘Squire’s 
House.” ’ 

A reader to whom every line suggests three, 


may be pardoned for being slow over the 
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perusal of a letter. This was Augusta Crot- 
chet’s case. 

She read between the lines, that Dr. Lans- 
downe was still engaged in trying to trace Janet 
Bannister. That he had as yet been unsuccess- 
ful. That the finding of this runaway would, 
he believed, help to disperse the clouds upon his 
own horizon. That he looked forward hopefully 
to further consequent results; that he could 
speak almost contemptuously of reports which 
had so moved him before. 

What cheering circumstance had wrought 
this change? Was it attributable to Dora’s 
influence? Or had it had its origin, by chance, 
in an unuttered vow of trust which Dora Dodds 
knew nothing of? 

Augusta was right in supposing that Dr. 
Lansdowne had not found his task easy to ac- 
complish. He had set in operation various 
agencies in town to discover the missing girl. 
All to no purpose. Mr. Bannister gave his son- 
in-law no assistance. He was surly and grasp- 


0 2 
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ing. As the weeks went on, it struck Dr. 
Lansdowne more and more forcibly that the 
old man showed no genuine anxiety. The con- 
viction grew upon him that Mr. Bannister was 
now again playing him the old trick; that he 
had a good deal more information about his 
daughter than he chose to confess. 

Irritated by this suspicion, Lansdowne hinted 
the fact to the agent whom he employed, no- 
minally on his own and Mr. Bannister’s behalf. 

A few days afterwards, the man informed 
Dr. Lansdowne that Mr. Bannister was ‘not 
above board with them.’ That he had received 
information by post about his daughter, which 
communication was, the agent Ferret suspected, 
anonymous. 

Mr. Bannister sat at his tea. A short note, 
dated several weeks back, lay before him. As 
he ate, he re-read it for the twentieth time. 
It had no address, no signature, and only a 
London post-mark. It was, it assured the 
reader, ‘dictated by the heart of a parent.’ It 
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informed Mr. Bannister that his daughter was 
‘well, and doing well.’ That she was with 
kind friends. It advised him not to make 
himself anxious about her, as she would soon 
come home again, and all would be cleared 
up, provided he kept that letter to himself, 
and ‘ on no account whatever took any meddling 
parties into his confidence.’ 

The door opened quickly and _noiselessly. 
So quickly, indeed, that Mr. Bannister had 
scarcely time to crush this paper in his hand, 
before a man entered, uninvited, and took a 
seat opposite. It was the agent who was in 
Dr. Lansdowne’s employ. The man was in- 
dignant at one of his nominal patrons not 
acting ‘on the square’ with him. Mr. Ban- 
nister was rude and dogged, and it ended 
in Ferret, who had some professional pride, 
throwing up the case. 

That evening at his supper, Mr. Bannister 
received another anonymous letter; this time 
dictated ‘by the heart of a mother,’ and re- 
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questing an answer, to be sent to a City | 
Office. 

He was ‘soon to expect his daughter home 
under the happiest circumstances. But first, 
it was necessary that the mother’s heart 
should receive an assurance from the father’s 
pen that all would be forgotten and forgiven 
immediately, and that no difference would 
be made, as regarded Mr. Bannister’s disposi- 
tions for the future of an only and devoted 
child.’ 

This communication tickled Mr. Bannister’s 
fancy immensely. 

‘So the young man has got a mother, has 
he? <A widow, for five pounds! and they 
want to be sure of my money before they get 
married. That’s Janet to a T. She'll never 
feed on kisses in a shabby frock. I know my 
girl.’ 

Mr. Bannister’s answer was brief; not so 
his enjoyment of its composition :— 


‘Mutual confidence, madam, is the soul of 
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business.. I trust my girl’s manners, let her 
trust my “ dispositions.” 
‘Yours faithfully, 
‘ROBERT BANNISTER.’ 

Of all this Mr. Bannister said not a word 
when Dr. Lansdowne called the next day to 
remonstrate about the affair with the agent. 

‘Why not go down to Prentwood again and 
make further inquiries?’ urged Lansdowne. 
‘You surely cannot intend to let the affair 
drop; and you’ve not been there since the first 
day after Janet’s disappearance ; and there is a 
girl there, Sybil Jones, who is supposed to know 
more than she says.’ 

‘Go with me yourself, and I’ve no objection. 
Tll tell them to expect us to-morrow. The 
doctor has got a heart disease, we mustn’t take 
him by surprise.’ 

‘Very considerate, I’m sure,’ said Lans- 
downe ironically. ‘ To-morrow, then.’ 

‘No. To-morrow is Sunday ; the day after.’ 

‘Not a day on which to seek a daughter?’ 
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suggested Lansdowne; but Mr. Bannister took 
no notice. 

On Monday Dr. Lansdowne and Mr. Ban- 
nister both went down together to Prentwood 
Manor House. Dr. Crofts met them at the 
station, and did all in his power to further their ™ 
desires. He and his sister had evidently suf- 
fered great anxiety on the subject. But, pro- 
vokingly enough, Sybil Jones could not be 
found. She had gone out for a walk, and could 
nowhere be discovered. Dr. and Miss Crofts 
accounted for her absence easily enough at first. 
She had heard that two gentlemen were coming 
down from town to make inquiries; and no 
doubt, regarding them as emissaries from 
Madame Tussaud’s, she would remain in hiding 
as long as they were there. 

This, they explained, was her peculiar aber- 
ration; and her condition had, they feared, 
been aggravated of late by the ordeal of exami- 
nation through which she had passed, on the 


subject of her companion’s flight. 
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Dr. Lansdowne was terribly annoyed. Here 
was the one witness, whom he longed to cross- 
examine, missing. He proposed remaining 
at Prentwood until she re-appeared. But as 
the day wore on, Dr. Crofts and his sister 
became so extremely uneasy at the girl’s 
prolonged absence, that they begged him to 
give it up for that occasion. They suggested 
that he should try coming without notice, 
another day; since, if Sybil were, as they 
believed, in hiding within sight of the house, 
she would not come out of her concealment 
until she saw the two strangers depart. 

There was no help for it. Dr. Lansdowne 
and Mr. Bannister left Prentwood Manor House, 
each no wiser as to Janet’s fate than they had 
entered it, and Dr. Lansdowne’s endeavours 
thus received a second check. 

Matters were at this crisis, when he re- 
ceived and answered Francis Dodds’ letter. 

All these details Augusta Crotchet was, 
naturally, ignorant of; but many of the diffi- 
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culties Lansdowne was likely to meet with from 
his father-in-law she guessed. 

She gave Francis Dodds back his letter, 
making no comment. 

“You see the tone Lansdowne takes up?’ 
said the young roan gloomily. ‘So now it is 
not my fault, if I stay and make myself 
unacceptable to you.’ 

Still no answer to relieve his suspense. 

‘Have you nothing to say to me, Augusta? 
I have offered to go away. At least, will you 
tell me you are not sorry I am to remain ?— 
Well, I will not press the pomt. Perhaps it 
is not fair. In Lansdowne’s place I should take 
legal measures. Prosecute old Rudge for libel, 
or do something of that sort. Anyway I can 
do no more. [Ive done my duty in the matter.’ 

“You're a bold man to be so sure of that 
always uncertain fact,’ replied Augusta, seeking 
to turn the conversation to general rather than 
particular observations. ‘Must I quote my 


Aunt Lilly to you again?’ 


A 
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‘« The course of law, sir, is a highway com- 
pared to the course of duty.” Now that Con- 
stance is here to give me courage, I’m learning 
to pick up my aunt’s arrows, instead of running 
away from them. But where are the children ? 
Ellen! Ellen Mortimer! You whistle for 
Humphrey, please, Mr. Dodds ; he is sure to be 
where he ought not.’ 

Francis obeyed, unwillingly enough. He 
understood that Augusta’s sudden anxiety about 


the children was to cut short their interview ; 


--and at that moment he esteemed the company 


of any boy inferior to that of any dog. Indeed, 
he would vastly have preferred the latter. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


HER Se Us SeBsA NeDe 


HumpPuReEY answered Francis Dodds’ call by 
excited shouts from the top of the least 
accessible rock in the ‘Hollows. He had 
naturally taken the greatest pains in climbing 
it in spite of Hllen’s entreaties. 

‘He is saying something, Miss Crotchet,’ 
explained Ellen eagerly; ‘I can’t make out what 
it is, and I can’t get nearer to hear. It might 
be a donkey, or something fallen down ; but I 
dare say it’s only his nonsense. Now he is 
coming down to tell us what he is making such 
a fuss about. Oh! He will fall! He will 
fall! and mamma said I was not to let him go 


in dangerous places; as if he would mind me!’ 
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‘ Mr. Dodds,’ said Augusta, ‘will you go 
to the rescue of that boy ?’ 

Francis began climbing instantly, till he 
joined the boy, and heard his eager tale: then 
in his turn Dodds shouted loudly for John 
Crotchet. The next moment he was out of 
the sight of the girls, having descended on the 
other side of the heap of rock; whilst Hum- 
phrey tumbling breathless at their feet, gasped 
out : 

‘It’s a girl, Miss Crotchet! She has fallen 
down on the other side. Mr. Dodds says 
youre to send your brother quickly, to help 
him get her up. She is quite dead.’ 

‘Who says so?’ asked Ellen incredulously. 

‘Ido. I saw her quite plain. And if you 
had listened to me, Miss Ellen, and sent Mr. 
Dodds up quicker when I shouted out for him, 
very likely she’d have come round. You'll 
believe what I say next time perhaps.’ 

But shocked as she was, Ellen was not to 


be silenced. 
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‘ Next time I may believe you. This time I 
don’t. Miss Crotchet, do you think that girl is 
dead ?’ 

‘ Been dead a week,’ nodded Humphrey. | 

But Augusta had found her brother and 
Constance. ‘ 

‘Go up, John. Go quickly. Some girl 
has had an accident, and has fallen down on 
the other side of those rocks.’ 

‘T believe it’s Miss Aylmer,’ said Humphrey. 
‘It looked just like her. It’s all in black.’ 

At these words John took the ascent 
little less quickly than Francis Dodds; not 
pausing to consider how his dear friend could 
have tumbled from. Cumberland into the 
‘ Hollows.’ 

‘Miss Aylmer’s not a girl, and she’s not 
here. She went away by train, with a lot of 
boxes, when she had done staying with us. 
You know she did,’ urged Ellen. 

‘ 1 know you're. nothing but a girl, and I 
wish you were not here, and Pd. be thankful 
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if you'd go away with a lot of boxes by train, 
that I would, answered Humphrey 

‘Humphrey! For shame!’ said Augusta. 
‘Come and show Constance and me the easiest 
way up. Perhaps we can do something for 
the poor creature.’ | 

With difficulty the three girls made the 
ascent. There, sure enough, below them, at 
a fall of twenty feet or so, lay a young girl,’ 
motionless, as though she was dead... Purple 
sprigs of late heather, and flowers of sea 
lavender, lay scattered over her dark cloak, 
showing the apparent object of her rash 
enterprise, and consequent fall. 

When Francis Dodds removed her hat, the 
face was unknown to any of them; but the 
sudden light falling upon her closed eyes 
made her turn her head wearily. 

She moaned, and tried to speak. 

Although no longer absolutely unconscious, 
she seemed unaware of Francis Dodds’ presence 


and of his professional services. 
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‘Fetch water, Crotchet, and wraps to put 
under her head. We cannot attempt to move 
her until she has come round a little.’ 

John obeyed, thankful that upon this 
occasion it was his lot to execute and not to 
originate. Humphrey’s suggestion and the 
sight of the prostrate form forcibly reminded 
him of the other time in his life, when he had 
been called to the assistance of beauty in 
distress. It was with a feeling of self-reproach 
for a certain increase of passive enjoyment of 
which he had lately been conscious, that he 
rededicated himself to Miss Aylmer’s memory 
now. Of late, sunshine, fresh air, and agreeable 
society had all been admitted to console him ; 
and each minute was no longer doubled, as it 
had been at first, by Miss Aylmer’s absence. 

From which it will be seen that John 
ranked Constance Dodds’ company with the 
pleasant natural gifts of heaven; finding in his 
enjoyment of it no cause for self-accusation, 


and no motive for future avoidance. 
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Presently the stranger recovered sufficiently 
for Francis Dodds to learn that she had broken no 
bones, but that she had a badly sprained ankle. 
The shock of her fall appeared also to have 
affected her head; and to have deprived her 
of the use of her senses for the time. Presently, 
when the troublesome ascent had been managed, 
she began to talk rapidly to the two girls who 
were now attending upon her. 

She had been carefully laid upon a bed of 
rugs in the most sheltered spot in the sunny 
‘ Hollows.’ She was evidently in a state of 
terror. She besought the girls to take her 
away; to save her from some evil persons 
who would shut her up in the ‘Chamber of 
Horrors ;’ to find someone whom she was there 
to meet; to hide her from another from whom 
she had escaped. 

Believing she was delirious, Francis Dodds 
stopped all these frantic appeals. 

‘We are all friends here,’ he said, laying 
his hand upon hers. ‘Try to tell us plainly 
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who you are, and where you come from. 
Then we will help you. We will take you 
away to some quiet place where you may go to 
bed, and get well again.’ 

Something mesmeric in his touch quieted 
her. She waited a moment to collect herself 
—then said. ‘I came here this morning, with 
an excursion party, in a boat with a lot of 
people. I heard them say this was the place 
where everyone came, to these “ Hollows”; so 
I thought I should be sure to meet the person 
here that I wanted to look for. 

‘The excursionists did not know me, and I 
was so afraid lest they should be some of those 
people who want toshut me up. Presently a man 
who was impudent said I must “ take his arm,” 
and “walk with him.” I was so frightened, I 
ran away as fast as] could. I climbed over 
that rock, to hide myself by getting down on 
the other side; but when I was trying to 
scramble down, I fell, and hurt myself so that 


I. could not move or call. I suppose I was 
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faint, for the first thing I heard was the sound 
of the whistle when the excursion boat came 
back. I heard them all go away. They 
whistled, and they shouted to me over and 
over again, and I tried to make them hear, 
but I could not call loud enough. At last I 
heard some of them say, I was no business of 
theirs, and they supposed I had “gone off by 
the road.” Then all was quite still, and I 
knew they were gone. I was so frightened. 
I don’t know how long I lay there. I thought 
I should be starved to death and never found. 
At last I saw that boy looking down at me.’ 

‘ Who is the friend that you came to Shell- 
ford to see?’ asked Francis. 

‘Mrs. Bernard Lansdowne. I don’t know 
where she lives, but her husband is the doctor, 
so I dare say you can find her. Take me to’ 
her, please. She knows who I am, and all 
about me.’ 

The young people looked at each other in 
astonishment. No one was prepared for this. 
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Only Francis spoke. ‘Where do you come 
from ?’ 

‘I left Prentwood yesterday. Some 
strangers came poking about, looking for me, 
and I hid. Ever since she went away ‘ They ” 
have worried me so. They’ve been worse than 
ever. So I came here by the same train that 
Janet’s husband took her away by, to find her. 
I was so fond of her, though she didn’t care 
much about me.’ 

Before the young people had made up 
their minds how to act, Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer, 
Mr. Bolton Crotchet, and Miss Lilly appeared 
in sight. 

They had left the carriage at the somewhat 
distant termination of the road, and were 
picking their way prudently over the boulders 
of rock and stone. 

As they came up, the group surrounding 
the mysterious girl parted, and received them 
in silence. Not so the new comers. Each 


loudly uttered the feeling uppermost in his 
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mind. ‘It’s my boy! It’s Humphrey!’ cried 
the vicars wife. ‘Ellen, did I not tell 
you to mind him!’ 

‘Upon my word,’ remarked Miss Lilly. 
‘ John’s in luck, he picks up beauties like black- 
berries lying by the road-sides.’ 

‘Augusta! Yow’re not hurt, I trust?’ this 
from her father. 

Humpurey. ‘I’m all right, ma. Don't 
pinch like that! It’s only an excursionist, and 
she’s got off pretty easy, considering that she 
fell every foot of the way from the top to the 
bottom of that rock there. I found her, I did, 
and if I hadn’t known better than to care about 
Ellen, she’d have been “starved to death.” 
She said so.’ 

‘Ah! those excursionists!’ moralised his 
father. ‘This epidemic of dissipation will be 
the ruin of the commercial prosperity of the 
country. It is the very curse of the parish. 
The only wonder is that judgments don’t 


overtake them oftener. Rudge tells me that 
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they’re hardly ever sober. They sow the 
seeds of every description of evil in the 
place.’ 

‘When we first came here,’ added his wife, 
for Mr. Crotchet’s benefit, ‘there was not a 
boatman in the harbour but was thankful to 
row you to the “Hollows” for half-a-crown. 
Now, they don’t touch their caps for three-and- 
six! They'll be none the better off for it in 
the end, as I often tell their wives.’ 

Meanwhile the sower of evil seeds lay re- 
garding them all with questioning eyes. When 
she discovered only two middle-aged gentle- 
men, with ladies of suitable ages, her counte- 
nance fell. 

The clergyman addressed her first. 

‘Well, my girl, this is very sad. Now you 
see if you had stayed at home and done your 
duty, this would never have happened. Let 
this be a warning to you, never to join an ex- 
cursion party for the future.’ 

Humpurey (fidgeting round with his hands 
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in his pockets).—‘ She said she came with an 
impudent man.’ 

Mr. Mortimer. Ah! Well. Run away, 
my boy. You see what comes of these things, 
my gitl. They’re productive of evil, moral and 
physical. A young person has no business to 
be here, in a strange place, by herself. Where 
is your mother?’ “In heaven?” ‘ Ah!’ 

Miss Lintty.—‘ Very unfortunate.’ 

Mr. Mortimer.—‘ And your family ? What 


did you come here for, eh? Speak up. You’ 


“came with a party of strangers to meet 
a—friend!” 

At this ambiguous word Mrs. Mortimer seut 
the inquisitive Ellen away to ‘see what Hum- 
phrey was doing.’ The girl went at a snail’s 
pace. 

Mr. Mortimer.—‘ Just what I was saying. 
Moral as well as physical evil. Do you really 
mean to tell us that you came here alone on 
such an errand ?’ 


‘Mr. Mortimer,’ interrupted Francis Dodds, 
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warmly, ‘this young lady has already told us 
her story; and she is not, allow me to observe, 
in a state to give reliable answers to questions 
put to her.’ 

‘Let her be sent back in our carriage, 
papa, pleaded Augusta. ‘She is very light. 
She can easily be carried to it.’ 

The girl herself made no further observa- 
tion; but her whole countenance was agitated 
strangely. Eyes, ears, forehead, nose, and 
mouth all twitched convulsively. 

‘ And where is the carriage to take her, pray, 
my dear? I should prefer to hear her give a 
more satisfactory account of herself first. She 
does not appear to be much hurt.’ 

‘Is there no help for it, Constance?’ en- 
treated Augusta, taking her friend aside. 
‘Must the poor creature be made to repeat 
what she has already said, for the benefit of 
the whole parish ?’ . 

‘It will make terrible mischief, sighed 


Constance. ‘She is evidently under some 
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strange delusion. You and I and Francis see 
it; but the misfortune is that the Mortimers 
think it their duty to believe the worst already. 
Very good people are apt to be so credulous 
of evil. They are naturally so fearful of 
countenancing the enemy, that they detect its 
presence where it does not exist, and fight the 
shadow, lest they should miss the substance. 
Listen. She is speaking to your father now.’ 

‘Let your carriage drive me to Dr. Bernard 
Lansdowne’s, sir. Pray do. I shall not give 
you any further trouble.’ 

‘He is not at home. What do you know 
of him ?’ asked Mr. Crotchet, in tones of angry 
annoyance. 

‘Know of him! He married my friend 
Janet. Janet Bannister she was. He came to 
Prentwood Manor House, where she and I both 
were, not long ago. They met in the garden. 
I shielded them. Then she went away with 
her husband. They fled one night. She did 


not tell me beforehand that she meant to go ; 
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but she mentioned that he lived in Shellford. 
So I have come here to find her. After she 
went I was miserable. They were always 
teazing me to tell of her. Dr. Crofts and Miss 
Crofts shut me up to make me confess; but I 
never did. At last they said her father and” 
another man were coming down from London 
and I should have to tell them; so I ran away 
to join Janet and her husband. She would be 
very angry now, if she knew I had told you all 
this.’ 

‘You say,’ said Mr. Bolton Crotchet, raising 
his magisterial voice, ‘that Dr. Bernard Lans- 
downe came the other day and took your friend 
Janet away with him; and that you alone knew 
where they were gone. Consider what you are 
saying, pray.’ 

The Mortimers and Miss Lilly looked blankly 
in each other’s world-worn faces. The two 
young men, more sensitive, turned away; John 
Crotchet ashamed, the other indignant at the 
attitude of his seniors. 
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‘This is intolerable,’ muttered Francis to 
John. ‘That woman, Mrs. Mortimer, can respect 
her own daughter’s youth, why can’t she be 
motherly enough to protect that foolish girl 
from injuring herself and others by her evident 
mental incapacity? The poor creature has no 
power of control even over the muscles of her 
countenance.’ Then as he got no answer from 
John, Francis turned to his sister. 

‘This surprises me in Mr. Bolton Crotchet. 
It is not like him. It is not worthy of him. 
Constance, what does it mean? Are you any 
more enlightened than I?’ 

‘It means,’ answered Constance, speaking 
low, in the tone of one who breaks evil tidings, 
‘that Mr. Crotchet is grieved and indignant on 
account of Augusta. He believes what he hears ; 
and anger and sorrow are making him cruel.’ 

‘On account of Augusta? What has Miss 
Crotchet to do with all this?’ 

A train of sudden recollection supplied the 


answer which his sister tenderly withheld. The 
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poor fellow knew all now, as Constance meant 
that he should do. What a fool he had been! 
How he had urged her to listen to his offers. 
How he had talked to her about Bernard Lans- 
downe as an indifferent acquaintance. How 
he had discussed Lansdowne’s affairs, and had 
shown her his letter, only an hour ago! 

The struggle was bitter, but brief. The 
Dodds were all true of heart, and Francis was 
too loyal to his love to let resentment or self- 
pity take the place of sympathy for her. 

How she must be suffermg! If this scene 
was repulsive to him, what must it be to her, 
to hear the reputation of the man she cared 
for thus publicly torn to pieces. A glance at 
her pale face, as white now as that of the girl 
he had picked up, determined him that his own 
suffering should but stimulate him to fresh 
efforts in Bernard Lansdowne’s cause, which 
he now knew to be hers also. 

As he turned away to rejoin the elders, 


he said, loud enough for Augusta to hear: 
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‘Constance, since the cross-examination of 
that wretched witness seems inevitable, I shall 
go and watch the case for Lansdowne.’ 

Miss Lilly seized upon him at once. ‘ What 
did I say, Francis Dodds, that day at Bellingham 
in your own mother’s drawing-room? You 
can’t have forgotten how you all derided me. 
Didn’t I tell Dr. Lansdowne to his face that he’d 
got that sister-in-law of his in his pocket ?. And 
he pretended to hear for the first time of her 
having run away from that place, Prentwood. 
He took her away himself! I knew it!’ 

‘And why should he not take Janet away?’ 
exclaimed the injured girl excitedly. ‘ Dr. 
Bernard Lansdowne was her husband.’ 

‘How do you know that? Who told you 
so?’ asked Mr. Crotchet. 

‘She did herself, long ago.’ 

‘Mr. Crotchet,’ interposed Francis. ‘We 
knew Janet Bannister. We had her among 
us at Bellingham. Her testimony was not 


always to be relied upon. Better brains than 
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hers have told lies, until they believed them. 
There is clearly some gross mistake here. We 
must suspend our judgment, Mrs. Mortimer. 
It will all be cleared up in time. This young 
lady is not in a condition to make well-con- 
sidered statements. We have had evidence ™ 
enough of that fact.’ 

‘I fear—I very much fear—that what she 
says is true,’ sighed Mrs. Mortimer. 

‘To me, and I have had larger experience 
than you at your time of life can possibly have 
had, Mr. Dodds, it appears that the young 
woman knows perfectly what she is saying, 
observed the vicar. 

‘Mr. Crotchet, I can assure you, profes- 
sionally, that there is some mental weakness, 
consequent upon this accident, or even anterior 
to it—some confusion of ideas. She needs 
rest. She is not accountable for what she is 
saying. Let her be removed at once.’ 

‘What about the “Chamber of Horrors,” 


Francis? Elicit all that again, for Augusta’s 
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sake and Bernard Lansdowne’s, since nothing 
else will do,’ said Constance. 

The girl heard. In her excited condition 
of brain her hearing was unusually acute. 

‘ Yes, that’s another reason,’ she exclaimed, 
‘why I kept their secret at Prentwood, because 
Janet always threatened to let my enemies hear 
where I was, that they might secure me for the 
Waxworks. Now I’m safe’ 

Mr. Crotchet turned away. 

‘Take her to your house, in my carriage if 
you will, Dodds. If you and your sister are 
willing to trouble yourselves with the temporary 
responsibility, that appears to me to be the 
safest thing to do. You're her doctor.’ 

But before Francis and Constance could 
arrange the removal, Humphrey’s voice was 
heard from a neighbouring height, signalling 
the approach of a boat. 

‘Look out, all you killed and wounded 
people. Here are your friends coming back 


again to look for you. Such swells too! Why, 
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they've been and got married whilst she was 
tumbling about. It 2s true, Ellen! I tell you 
it is. It’s a wedding lot, and theyll be up 
here directly. What awful cads!’ 

Circumstances being wider than Ellen’s 
imagination, again justified her brother at her be 
expense. 

‘Run down directly, Humphrey,’ shouted 
Francis, ‘and ask for their boat to take the 
young lady back to Shellford in ; it will be easier 
than the carriage, and more convenient.’ 

Off sped Humphrey, quickly returning with 


a young lady, an old one, and a young man. 
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CHAPTER LILI. 


AT LAST. 


‘I’m a medical man, sir. Allow me to see the 
patient ; to render my assistance.’ 

So said the new comer, pushing his way 
into the centre of the group. As he spoke he 
removed a brand-new hat, and thrust a couple 
of yellow-gloved fingers into a head of yellower 
hair. 

‘It’s the fellow that used to help Mr. Rudge,’ 
explained Humphrey to Francis. ‘The people 
at the Dispensary call him the “ yellow nigger.”’ 

‘It’s his old mother, put in Ellen, addressing 
Constance. ‘She used to sit in Mr. Rudge’s 
pew. They say she wanted to marry him. 
But when he told her she must pay for her 
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sitting, she went off to chapel, and has never 
been inside the church again. But then, as papa 
said, she ‘“ always was a Dissenter at heart.” ’ 

Ellen looked at the old lady whilst making 
this remark, as though to detect the objec- 
tionable characteristic in the organ which beat ™ 
beneath its violet satin covering. 

The younger lady now approached. 

‘It is positively and unmistakably that 
girl Janet ! the missing! the lost!’ said Francis, 
turning to Augusta. 

For a moment, that seemed many, no one 
spoke. Then Constance came forward— 

‘Janet Bannister!’ she exclaimed, holding 
out her hand to the figure in a sky-blue silk 
dress, and orange-flowered head-dress, which 
stood shading its face with a rose-lined um- 
brella, lest there should be any disagreeable 
accident to see. 

As the sunshade was lowered,in answer to 
Constance Dodds’ greeting, the prostrate heroine 


caught sight of the face it had hidden. 
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‘Janet Lansdowne! Mrs. Bernard Lans- 
downe!’ she cried, raising herself frantically, 
and then falling back again, with pain. ‘Oh, 
Janet, take me away with you and your hus- 
band. I came here to find you.’ 

‘This young lady has but one name, if you 
please,’ said the yellow-haired gentleman cere- 
moniously. Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer, Mr. Bolton 
Crotchet, and all friends, allow me to introduce 
Mrs. William Timlings! My wife, Janet Tim- 
lings; married this morning, by special license, 
in chapel. We rowed out here for a pleasure 
trip, we’re off to London for our honeymoon.’ 

Mr. Timlings paused to allow the company 
time to offer their congratulations. As none 
came, but his own mother’s, he continued— 

‘My bride and I know this young lady who 
has had a tumble. She is Miss Sybil Jones, 
from Prentwood Manor House. What, in the 
name of all that’s mad, brought you here, 
Miss Sly ?’ 

‘William!’ said young Mrs. Timlings, 
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taking no notice of the unfortunate Sybil’s 
eagerness to attract her attention, ‘you can’t 
have all the talk to yourself. These are my 
old friends, Constance and Francis Dodds. 
I must introduce you. It’s quite an unex- 
pected treat to meet you here, Constance. 
Dear me, what ages it is since those stupid old 
days at Bellingham, and how you’ve come out! 
And Mr. Francis, too. He had such pretty pink 
cheeks then, without any of all that fur upon 
them. Do you remember what fun we used to 
have, Mr. Francis, and how I used to call 
you—F anny ?’ 

Mr. Timlings suddenly placed himself be- 
tween his bride and the gentleman she was 
addressing. Francis Dodds replied, coldly— 

‘T remember nothing—’ 

‘In present company, so I see,’ said the 
lady offended, and glancing at Augusta to 
convey her meaning unmistakably. 

‘Nothing, but the fact that Miss Jones is 
suffering,’ concluded Francis, unmoved, ‘and 
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that I am anxious to have the use of your boat, 
Mrs. Timlings, to take her back to the village.’ 

Augusta, meanwhile, quietly sat with Sybil 
Jones leaning against her for support. But, 
although taking no part in the conversation, 
she noted every word and look that passed 
between the strangely assorted company around 
her. 

Mr. Timlings, finding his professional ser- 
vices forestalled, again bethought him of his 
manners, and his eye fell upon Augusta. 

‘Miss Crotchet! I beg your pardon, ’'m 
sure, for having unintentionally overlooked 
you. You won’t think me capable of bearing 
a grudge on my wedding day, I’m sure. The 
last time we met, as no doubt you were 
recollecting, was on the cliff steps with 
another party. You stood a little forwarder 
in my path then. Ah! Ive got another 
camera now; twice as powerful. After all, 
‘¢in love and war’”—you know what they say; 


and it wasn’t your fault. A gentleman has no 
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quarrel with a lady; so allow me the privilege 
of an old acquaintance ’— 

‘To shake hands in his gloves because he 
can’t get them off. J put them on,’ said Janet, 
laughing, and turning towards him; but as 
she advanced she, unfortunately, came within 
reach of Sybil Jones. The mad girl was on 
the watch, and with the cunning of her kind, 
she seized Janet by the flounce of her smart 
silk dress. Then, shaking it with violent pas- 
sion, she cried— 

‘Youre Janet Lansdowne! Youre Mrs. 
Bernard Lansdowne! You told me so over 
and over again! That is your husband’s name. 
You ran away with him from Prentwood. 
There he stands. He came to fetch you. You 
were not married to-day. I never heard of 
“Timiings” till this minute. Deny it, if you 
dare.’ 

‘Shut up! You crazy sides!’ said Mr. 
Timlings, snatching his wife’s dress from the 


eirl’s grasp, and throwing her back savagely. 
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She fell against Augusta Crotchet, moaning with 
pain. 

* Hold your stupid tongue, Sybil,’ chimed 
in the indignant bride. ‘Dr. Lansdowne is 
not here. He is my brother-in-law, and I hate 
the very sound of his name. Constance, she is 
silly. She isn’t right in her head. She has 
run away from a doctor that had the charge of 
her.’ 

‘Hush! not before her!’ said Constance 
interposing ; but Janet put her aside. 

‘ Listen to me, Sybil Jones, if you say those 
lies any more [’ll never speak to you again; 
and when I go home to London to-night, my 
father shall tell them to come and shut you up 
in the wax-works.’ 

‘Janet, deary!’ said old Mrs. Timlings— 

‘Well, mother; what is it! Can't you 
speak out. No one is listening to you. Don’t 
pull my dress like that. Is it not messed 
enough by that aggravating idiot, without your 


Ca ee bee 
marking it with your gloves. 
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‘Yes, deary, purred Mrs. Timlings the 
elder. ‘ No wonder you are put about, on your 
wedding day too. But they had better take 
that girl away. What are they going to do 
with her? Can her friends pay? You and 
William are going off this evening. There will 
be no one in the house but me and the servant. 
I shall be glad of the “ let,” and it won’t matter 
what stuff she talks to me and the servant. 
Let Wilham put it to the vicar, deary. She'll 
only do mischief here.’ 

Janet suggested it, and the others agreed. 
There were obvious advantages in the arrange- 
ment. Five minutes later, Sybil carried by 
Francis Dodds and the boatman, was carefully 
laid at the bottom of the boat; and accom- 
panied by Francis, Augusta, and old Mrs. 
Timlings, was on her way to the refuge of the 
latter’s lodgings. 

The rest of the party remained behind. 

‘ Send us back the boat quickly,’ sung out 
Mr. Timlings, as they rowed off. ‘We're on 
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our way to town to-night, to spend Christmas 
Day with my wife’s father. We've prepared 
a surprise for the old gentleman.’ 

‘ Well, Miss Crotchet! You’ve seen Janet 
Bannister,’ Francis said, as he walked by her 
side to the Squire’s house, after leaving their 
charge in the care of Mr. Timlings’ well- 
meaning old mother. 

‘And having done so, I can fully under- 
stand all that has been told me about her.’ 

‘ This marriage is the best thing that could 
have happened for Lansdowne,’ he said, glancing 
at her timidly enough now. 

‘It is a great relief, she said with a sigh, 
which Francis echoed, with sadder reason. 

Mr. Timlines had promised Mr. Bannister 
that he would ‘not set foot ’ in the Holloway 
lodgings again, until he brought Janet Bannister 
with him. In the actual fulfilment of this 
angry threat, he was as good as the letter of 
his word, and better than the spirit. 


Next day the news flew all over Shellford 
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that Mr. Timlings, the young man who had 
been Mr. Rudge’s assistant, had married Dr. 
Lansdownce’s sister-in-law, Janet Bannister ; and 
that they had gone up to London to live with 
her father, who was a retired chemist. 

Shellford further told, how Mrs. Bernard ~ 
Lansdowne and her sister had been twins, and 
as alike as possible. So alike, it was gratui- 
tously added, that Dr. Lansdowne, even, could 
not himself have distinguished his wife from 
her sister when they were dressed alike. © 

This being so, if the tongue of rumour had 
of late made a few mistakes, between the dead 
twin and the living one, was that a reason for 
maligning, as ‘ scandalous,’ that over-worked 
organ? Surely not. Mistakes, like marriages, 
will happen. Nor are they to be wondered at ; 
especially when people are too proud to take 
their neighbours into their confidence. 

Had Dr. Lansdowne, so Shellford said, been 
less ashamed of his father-in-law, the chemist, 


no one would ever have had a word to say, 
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except in pity, for his widowhood; with a 
mental reservation possibly, in favour of the 
strictly confidential remark that, ‘ considering 
Mrs. Lansdowne’s inferior origin, her prema- 
ture removal might be the best thing that 
could have happened for her husband’s future 
prospects.’ 

The tone of Society was decidedly apolo- 
getic towards the absent doctor, at this period. 
Now it appeared, somewhat inconsistently, 
that no one but a poor half-witted girl from an 
Asylum, had ever called Janet Bannister, Mrs. 
Bernard Lansdowne. That young lady herself 
had been heard to declare that she ‘ hated the 
sound of the name,’ no doubt from the touching 
memories of her sister which it inspired. 

When it thought how gullible it had 
been, a blush mantled the respectable cheek 
of Shellford Society. Now that Dr. Lans- 
downe’s domestic history was all laid bare, 
there really was nothing mysterious in it; 


and the person who had first said that there 
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was, could never afterwards be met with in the 
place. On the whole, however, John Crot- 
chet was usually credited with having been 
the author of these mysterious stories—which 
‘all came,’ as his Aunt Lilly remarked, of . 
‘saying nothing, for then you might have 
said anything. Everybody being, however, 
very ready to resent injuries which hurt 
nobody, these accusations were _ speedily 
silenced, and John Crotchet said no more 
than before, with the best possible results. 

The whole parish learnt, and Mrs. Mortimer 
told, with the greatest interest, every particular 
of her party at the * Hollows.’ 

She related how that after the poor silly 
girl and her helpers had gone, she and her 
family had felt the need of refreshments. How 
she could do no less than invite the young couple 
to share the cake and wine with which she had 
come provided. How the vicar had drunk the 
bride’s health; how the bridegroom had re- 
sponded. How stiff and unsocial Mr. Bolton 
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Crotchet had been, and how he had, ‘quite un- 
pleasantly,’ taken the opportunity to inquire how 
Mr. Timlings had laid out that large sum of 
money which had been subscribed for him 
when he left the Dispensary, one hundred and 
fifty pounds of which kad been put down by 
the bride’s brother-in-law, Dr. Lansdowne. How 
Mr. Timlings had most satisfactorily explained, 
that being ‘ tired of physic,’ he was ‘ going into 
photography,’ and that he purposed investing 
the sum in that business. 

In concluding her narrative, Mrs. Mortimer 
thought it only due to her position to mention, 
that ‘although most suitable to her husband,’ 
Mrs. William Timlings was, of course, ‘ not quite 
a lady.’ 

This called forth from Miss Lilly the acute 
observation, ‘ “ Not quite a lady!” Not quite 
a Pheenix! If the Queen was met out at meals 
it would be the first thing some people would 
say of her.’ 

Old Mrs. Timlings for her part carefully 
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mentioned to the friends who let lodgings, and 
sat in chapel beside her, that ‘ William’s wife ’ 
(with whom she was charmed) was a ‘ young 
lady of large expectations,’ the heiress and only 
child of ‘an old gentleman,’ who had ‘ retired 
from a most satisfactory business, and who, 
she hinted, was likely soon to retire still further 


into a more satisfactory tomb. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


REJECTED. 


THe month of March was over, before John 
Crotchet received his promised invitation to visit 
Miss Aylmer at her uncle’s house in Cumber- 
land. That very month had originally been 
spoken of for their marriage, since John must 
take up his residence at Cambridge in May ; 
but the lady now informed him in a short note, 
that she ‘felt astonished at his venturing to 
suggest such a thing, not a year after the loss 
of her lamented parent.’ His visit to her 
might be paid, ‘on condition only that he 
made no further allusion to such a heartless 
arrangement.’ 


Thus forewarned, John Crotchet’s spirits 
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sank lower than ever. He roused himself only 
when under the influence of Constance’s lively 
chatter. With the exception of herself, John 
Crotchet was, however, the person least in 
Constance Dodds’ thoughts at this fime. 

Her brother Francis and her friend Augusta % 
both gave her cause for anxiety. Their situation 
remained unchanged. Why did not Bernard 
Lansdowne come back and claim his own, and 
release her unhappy brother from his trying 
position ? 

At length she even wrote to her mother 
and Dora, advising Dr. Lansdowne’s return, but 
with no result. Bernard was said to be ‘ quite 
contented where he was, and in no hurry to 
come back.’ 

Then Constance even began to mistrust her 
sister. 

Mr. Bolton Crotchet meanwhile recognised 
the existence of the sensitive lady in Cumberland 
only by having careful notes taken of the state 
of her cellar. He saw his son depart for the 
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decisive journey without showing any of the 
anxiety which Augusta felt for the result of 
the visit. 

John Crotchet found his beloved friend 
deeply engaged; she could scarcely be per- 
suaded to put down her work to receive him. 
Scraps of ribbons, silks and fringes, covered the 
tables and chairs ; for she was dressing dolls. 

She offered no explanation of this engross- 
ing employment, and there was a period of em- 
barrassment. Then he inquired, were there 
‘any children in the house?’ 

There was only an old lady and gentle- 
man, her aunt and uncle. 

John was puzzled. Her manner was so 
very grave. He had seen her in trouble before. 
Her sorrow at her father’s death had first 
brought them together, but Miss Aylmer’s 
eriefs were hysteric; now she handled the 
gorgeous mannikins she was dressing, with an 
air of tender mystery. One would have said 
that she felt herself to be touching some 
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sacred thing, to smile at which, would be to 
violate an exalted sentiment. 

‘Was she working for a bazaar?’ This 
time John surely felt he must have guessed the 
riddle. ‘Indeed, no.’ 

She never lifted up her head to answer 
him, or looked him in the face, but she winked 
harder than ever. They were relieved by the 
entrance of the uncle and aunt; two little 
white-haired people. Some whispered words 
passed between the family, as to the undesira- 
bility of using the dining-room ; having refer- 
ence, so John plainly saw, to his presence. 
Then the dinner appeared, in a kind of house- 
keeper’s room. Seeing places laid for five, a 
spare plate by Miss Aylmer’s side, her lover 
took this for a domestic recognition of their 
mutual relations; but he was quickly un- 
deceived by an order given to the servant to 
remove his cover to the other side. 

John Crotchet was slow at forcing an ex- 


planation; Miss Aylmer apparently reluctant to 
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give one; so matters went on for two days. 
Five places were laid; a spare one by Miss 
Aylmer’s side, but John never repeated the 
offence of claiming it. The gorgeous dolls 
were dressed by Miss Aylmer, and were handled 
with respect, even by the white-haired uncle. 
The dining-room was guarded as a sanctum. 
Periodically the family removed thither; but 
what there passed, John was unable to dis- 
cover, since his intrusion was carefully guarded 
against. | 

On the third morning, matters came to a 
crisis. 

Miss Aylmer brought down her silks. The 
old people toddled off, but John felt that he 
could endure this treatment no longer. “He 
walked straight up to her and stood firmly 
before her. 7 

‘ Adeline,’ he said,—and the tone of his voice 
made her start, it was so unlike that of the 
timid youth she had known at Shellford; and 
so very like that of any other offended man— 


R2 
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‘Have you joined the Church of Rome? 
Are you dressing figures of the Virgin and 
Child ?’ 

‘The Church of Rome!’ she exclaimed in 
horror, then, gently raising a handkerchief, 
‘See for yourself. Are those the figures of 
women and children ?’ 

‘I see nothing in those trumpery puppets, 
to answer the questions I have to put to 
you.’ 

‘You are very clever,’ she replied, ‘ but 
you have much neglected important studies, 
which would have taught you better.’ 

‘J am what I was when you first knew 
me. It is you who have to explain a 
change.’ 

‘T admit it, with thankfulness! I rejoice 
in it, John. I owe it to these dear relatives 
who have poured balm into my wounds, who 
have received me into their peaceful circle ; 
where I have learnt that all my past life has been 


so much time lost; all my former occupations 


a, 
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frivolous. (John glanced from the tawdry rags 
that lay in her lap to the forty years written 
upon her forehead.) ‘And all my older 
friendships, in reality valueless.’ 

‘Including mine? It grieves me that you 
can say that, Adeline.’ 

‘T have only been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to say it, Mr. Crotchet. I could not 
enter upon so delicate a subject in writing ; 
besides my time has not been at my own 
disposal for correspondence. I feel now that 
whenever I marry, I must have a husband with 
whom I have some chance of spending the rest 
of my life.’ 

John was amazed. ‘This was about the last 
objection he expected to hear raised against 
himself. ‘I never dwelt upon the circum- 
stance before,’ he said, ‘ but now I may remind 
you that I am at least twenty years your 
junior. Is there not, therefore, a reasonable 
probability that my lfe may last as long 


as your own P’ 
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‘You misunderstand me. Widowhood in 
tame, 1g not my fear.’ 

‘That I take to be a form of lady-like 
malediction.’ 

‘You are using improper language, John 
Crotchet! Leave me.’ 

She held out her hand as though to drive 
him away, but he did not move. He was fas- 
cinated by the painful interest of seeing her 
with the disenchanted eyes of any other man. 
Hitherto she had been too near for criticism. 

Miss Aylmer continued. 

‘For your father’s sake I allowed you to 
come here. I’m grateful to you for your past 
kindness; but the occasion is past also. My 
uncle and aunt think that, under all the cir- 
cumstances, our marriage would be for my 
misery. I don’t wish to say that you took 
advantage of me when I was so upset and 
nervous after dear papa died, last year; but 
I could never bear to say No to anything, even 


when I was a child. Pray do not trouble me 
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any further about it. A husband should be 
someone to look up to, and depend upon. I 
hope you will spare my feelings and go.’ 

She had laid aside her work and was 
standing before him. Occasionally she put 
her handkerchief up to her eyes; but John had 
seen her weeping on the grass by the roadside 
not so long ago, and he knew well enough that 
these were no tears of sorrow. Her cold selfish- 
ness stung him. 

‘And my feelings?’ he said bitterly. ‘1 
suppose it has never once occurred to you to 
recognise them.’ 

‘Oh! men have no feelings, Mr. Crotchet. 
Young men at least. It is only we poor women 
who are martyrs to our emotions.’ 

‘IT will not attempt to undeceive you then, 
Miss Aylmer. I wish you good-bye.’ 

John Crotchet collected his things hastily, 
and not caring to take leave of the uncle and 
aunt, he left the house. 


As he passed the dining-room door, a hand- 
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some and very dignified-looking personage, of 
about fifty years of age, came out of it, and © 
made for the drawing-room. 

‘There, said John to himself, ‘ enters the 
man who has feelings !’ | 

John Crotchet went to College. There 
that desirable modification of his peculiar 
idiosyncrasies, predicted by Dr. Lansdowne, 
did not fail to take place; but it was in reality 
to Miss Aylmer that he owed the education, 
which made of him a wiser man, a better 
brother, and a more discerning friend. 

The lesson was a sharp one. That entomb- 
ment of his strangled love, whilst the woman 
stood by whose cold fingers had done the deed, 
was more bitter to him than any actual death- 
pang. 

In after life, when John Crotchet had as 
much reason to recall with thankfulness, as 
Miss Aylmer had with regret, the events of 
that day, its memory never awoke in him 


without a throb of pain. 
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The sensation was akin to that with which 
a man comes upon the traces of his vanished 
youth ; the letters ofhis foolish loves; the picture 
of his earliest friend; his first poetical pro- 
ductions. The friend appears before him now 
a vulgar man with the wrong politics; the 
picture is ridiculous, the hair too long, the 
collar in the ears; and as for the rhymes 
which he regarded as the emanations of a 
diviner spirit, he recognises in them now, 
with a slight flush of shame, the effervescence 
of young blood in season. 

Nevertheless, these were the streams by 
which the issuing river of his life was fed. 
Without their tributary aid, who can venture 
to declare that it would have found sufficient 
impetus to urge its way through the sandy 
deserts of its later course, towards the all 
embracing ocean ? 

Augusta had said, when talking of her 
brother to Constance Dodds, that he was ‘the 


only man,’ she knew, who ‘had no history.’ 
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She never felt tempted to offer such a criticism 
again; and as for Constance Dodds, she lived to 
prove the contrary. 

John briefly, and without comment, an- 
nounced to his father, in his first letter from 
Cambridge, that his engagement with Miss» 
Aylmer was ended. 

Mr. Bolton Crotchet immediately proceeded 
to make inquiries about Miss Aylmer’s relations. 
He learnt that they belonged to an extremely 
select religious community; an offshoot of the 
church of Irving. In the dining-room of the 
uncle’s house, a much respected Angel held his 
sacred court. His was the feeling heart which 
the niece aspired to win. And for a course of 
Lectures on the Jewish Sects, for which he was 
famous, she was dressing Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, in silk and satin rags. 

When he heard all this, Mr. Bolton 
Crotchet was quite prepared for an official 
document, which shortly reached his hands, 


announcing Miss Aylmer’s intention of putting 
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up for sale by auction, at the ‘Lantern, 
‘the whole of that valuable cellar of wines 
bequeathed to her by her late father. 

She consented, however, after much chaffer- 
ing, to part with it entirely, as it was, at her 
own agent’s valuation, to Mr. Bolton Crotchet. 

From which transaction it will be seen that 
in matters of self-interest, at least, her views had 


become quite orthodox. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


FOUNDER'S. DAY. 


Dr. Crorts came down many times from 
Prentwood to Shellford to superintend Sybil 
Jones’s. recovery under Mrs. Timlings’ care. 
He called upon the Bolton Crotchets to express 
his gratitude for their kindness to his patient, 
and in the spring, after she had returned to 
the manor house, he sent them tickets for a 
concert to be given at his hospital, ‘ St. Chad’s.’ 

Now Arthur Dodds was chaplain at this 
very institution, and the Dodds family in a 
body had determined to be present that they 
might support their brother on what was to be 
to him a critical occasion. The salary of the 


chaplain was derived from a sum originally 
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bequeathed by Peter Prentwood; he who 
founded the ‘ Hospice for persons afflicted with 
leprosy, the plague, or ague,’ and whose bequests 
were afterwards converted to the use of the 
insane. This money was by the Will of the 
founder to be laid out in masses, to be said for 
the good of his soul, so often as the produce 
of his lands, or rather of the lands of his wife 
Dionysia, was partaken of by the inmates. 

Now Arthur Dodds’ conscience was a modern 
one. For years his predecessors had conceived 
themselves to have earned their living when 
they had performed one service weekly for the 
good of the lunatics, and had gabbled the grace 
on Christmas Day. Peter Prentwood’s neg- 
lected soul never troubled their repose. But 
Arthur Dodds felt differently. No difficulties 
were placed in his way, when for one service 
he substituted seventeen, but a question speedily 
arose wherein he and the authorities were far 
from being agreed. 

No sooner was bird, fish, fruit or vegetable 
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from Prentwood placed before the lunatics, than 
the new chaplain rose in his place at the head 
of the table, and in a voice, rendered rapid by 
excitement, mentioned not only ‘the glory of 
God,’ as to which the governors had no possible , 
objection, but also ‘the good of the soul of | 
Peter Prentwood,’ as to which they were abso- 
lutely hostile, on grounds which they also felt 
to be conscientious. 

Matters were in this condition when the 
eventful day arrived, on which, in spite of its 
rich revenues, the hospital purposed to call in 
the aid of the public to help it, by means of 
a musical entertainment, to live on its debts. 

At the annual dinner preceding the concert 
Arthur’s family knew that he fully purposed to 
allude to the unimportant soul of the founder, 
in the imposing boaily presence of all the 
governors assembled there, according to custom, 
to encourage the feeble wits of the inmates. 

It was rumoured also that the governors 


on their part, should they hear the obnoxious 
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sentence, were unanimously determined to 
dismiss the refractory chaplain. 

For this charitable entertainment Mr. 
Crotchet accepted tickets, to please his daughter ; 
but why did Augusta wish to go? Constance 
Dodds guessed the reason, and so she told her 
brother Francis. 

‘Dr. Lansdowne will be there. He is 
coming with our mother and Dora from 
Bellingham.’ 

‘ And she is going in order to meet him ?’ 

‘Half-way, because she believes.she has 
wronged him. After all, Francis, you have 
not understood her as I have. She has never 
thought of anybody else. Why, even Peter 
found it out, that day that he drove her to our 
house, and he did his best to further it.’ 

‘Peter! He was not in love with her 
himself.’ 

(This in the tore of supreme contempt in 
which an elder brother is apt to speak of the 


pretensions of a younger.) 
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‘Was he not then, poor boy? That is all 
you know about it. Peter’s eyes may be small, 
but his heart is large,’ said Constance. 

‘What will Mr. Bolton Crotchet say to his 
daughter’s meeting Lansdowne to-day ?’ 

‘Mr. Bolton Crotchet, my dear brother, 
will always be beforehand in accepting the 
inevitable. So soon as he perceives the 
deliberate intentions of fate, he will further 
them. ‘To be coerced would be to lose self- 
respect in his own eyes, and dignity in that of 
others. Bernard Lansdowne will very shortly 
become the son-in-law of his choice.’ 

Miss Lilly was invited to accompany the 
party from Shellford, but she declined. 

‘No one came all the way from town to 
see her, because she was in her wits;’ why, 
therefore, she wished to know, should she ‘ go 
all that distance to look at those that were out 
of them?’ Besides, it was ‘catching. One 
fool made more, as sure as one raindrop 
brought a shower,’ and for her part she ‘pre- 


ferred a drive, to all the mad revels in England.’ 
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It was understood that such of the lunatics 
as were at all masters or mistresses of them- 
selves were to be present at the concert, 
separated from each other, and dispersed over 
different parts of the hall, for the sake of 
merciful shelter from public scrutiny. The 
result of this arrangement was whimsical. 
Everybody suspected and half feared his neigh- 
bour. As each row of seats filled, the sur- 
mises of the company on either side, as to 
which was the unfortunate member, could be 
detected. 

Mr. Bolton Crotchet, Augusta, Constance, 
and Francis at first puzzled a party of young 
girls behind them; but a frown of annoyance 
on Francis Dodds’ melancholy countenance, as 
he found himself parted from Augusta, decided 
the question. That was the unhappy indivi- 
dual; and he had probably gone mad for love. 
He immediately became a little terrifying but 
very interesting to the fair critics. They no- 
ticed how, at the entrance of the rest of the 
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party, the supposed lunatic sprang to his feet, 
ereeted an old lady as ‘ mother,’ shoved a fat 
boy and his sisters into places in front, and flew 
to dispute a certain chair with another gentleman 
of their set. ni 

Too late, for Dr. Lansdowne was already in 
his place, close to Augusta’s side. 

Augusta glanced timidly at her father to 
note his reception of this arrangement, and 
Mrs. Dodds murmured a half-apology in Mr. 
Crotchet’s ear; but that serene countenance 
expressed only acquiescence in the entire pro- 
eramme—rising, as the orchestra grew louder, 
into genial patronage of singers, music, patients, 
and all. 

During the interval, however, Mr. Crotchet’s 
equanimity was sorely tried. 

A good deal of visiting was going on be- 
tween the benches, and he started for a tour of 
admiration round the hall, which had been 
decorated by many a cunning man and woman, 


whose whole wits resided in their fingers. He 
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was stopped by a short stout personage, who 
breathed hard and fingered his hat fussily. 

Mr. Crotchet did not recognise him at first ; 
but, when he had raised his double eye-glass, 
he found that he was shaking hands with Mr. 
Bannister, late of Holloway, now of ‘ Violet 
Villa, Kitburn.’ 

‘Happy to meet you, sir. Have had my 
eye upon your party this half-hour ; was about 
to make my way up to pay my respects. Here 
we all are, you see, sir—my daughter, my son- 
in-law, and myself. I hope your young lady is 
well?’ 

Mr. Crotchet inquired with dignity if Mr. 
and Mrs. Timlings were prospering. 

Mr. Timlings rose to assure him that. he 
had a first-class photographic establishment at 
St. John’s Wood, and never was better in his 
life, nor Janet either. Therewith he tendered 
his professional card, and invited Mr. Crotchet 
to favour him with a visit, whereat his wife 
professed to be much diverted. 


s 2 
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Mr. Crotchet turned away to continue his 
walk, but Mr. Bannister again detained him. 

‘Our conzratulations, sir; accept them as 
they're offered. We know how matters stand 
over there. My present son-in-law suits me, I 
assure you, far better than the former one. I 
gladly make over the other to you. You need 
have no fear of my claiming hin, sir.’ 

‘We don’t want him, nor he us,’ suggested 
Mrs. Timlings. ‘It’s mutual.’ 

Mr. Timlings gave his wife a look which 
showed he approved her sentiment. 

Mr. Crotchet’s ruffled composure was re- 
gained chiefly by the consideration that they 
evidently meant what they said, in renouncing 
the favour of Dr. Lansdowne’s future acquaint- 
ance. 

He turned and saw his daughter’s head 
bending low. She was engaged in earnest 
conversation with Bernard Lansdowne; whilst 
he was leaning towards her in that attitude of 


tender protection which isolates the woman 
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towards whom it is adopted from all others 
surrounding her. Mr. Crotchet returned to his 
seat, but he heard little of the rest of the 
concert. Before the last notes had died away, 
he had invited Mrs. Dodds to take a walk with 
him round the beautifully decorated hall, and 
to her he unbosomed himself, all the while 
discovering at the root of these confidences a 
philosophic inclination to accept Bernard Lans- 
downe as a hopeful son-in-law. 

Mrs. Dodds warmly encouraged him. She 
even went the length of kindly congratulations. 
She admitted that there had been moments 
when she had herself hoped to view Bernard in 
that light. But she had relinquished the idea, 
ever since he took up his abode among them. 
His bodily presence had so clearly been all 
that he had favoured them with at Bellingham. 
His thoughts, his feelings, the very man him- 
self, being away, she had guessed but her 
daughter had been told, where. Nor could the 


mother’s anxious ear detect the slightest tremor 
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in Dora’s calm voice, nor her eye perceive the 
faintest blush upon her cheek, when she con- 
fessed that Dr. Lansdowne had narrated to her 
the story of his love for Augusta. 

Duty, so slow to lay the reins upon the 
neck of any passion, had never authorised Dora 
in feeling for Bernard Lansdowne more than 
the kindliness of a sympathetic nature, and 
long habit had rendered’ her obedience as easy 
as it was unconscious. 

Mr. Crotchet’s brow cleared, as Mrs. Dodds 
told him how her sons had always respected 
Lansdowne. If there had been unfortunate 
circumstances connected with his early mar- 
riage, the good woman insisted that he had 
but done his duty, in accepting all the 
consequences of his alliance with the Ban- 
nisters. 

Arthur Dodds meanwhile was receiving the 
congratulations of his brothers and sisters on 
the settlement of what Peter called ‘The great 


Grace and Game Question.’ 
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The company assembled and dinner served, 
Arthur had uttered the obnoxious formula. 
He had been summoned before the Board of 
Governors, who were full of dignity and dinner. 
They had informed him that they could ‘not 
countenance rank popery ;’ he had replied that 
neither could he ‘ sanction rank robbery.’ They 
had risen in wrath, and he had tendered his 
resignation, when one old gentleman, a tee- 
totaller, proposed a calmer investigation of the 
subject. 

‘Since it was only on occasions when the 
game or other produce of Prentwood Manor 
was served up, that Mr. Dodds felt it incum- 
bent upon him to remember the soul of the 
founder; if it could be proved to be legally 
within the scope of their statutes that these pro- 
visions should be sold for the general good of 
the hospital, would Mr. Dodds’ difficulties be 
removed ? ’ 

‘If the arrangement’ could ‘ properly be 
made, they would be so. Mr. Dodds was 
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‘not anxious to pray for the peace of a soul 
which he trusted had long been at rest.’ 

A resolution being passed to this effect, the 
Governors separated, with comments unfavour- 
able to the conscience of Arthur Dodds, and to 
the soul of their founder. And the Chaplain 
hastened to console his mother with the assur- 
ance that he was not to be a martyr to the 
memory of Peter Prentwood ; but nobody gave a 
thought, or so much as a sigh, to poor Diony- 
sia, whose penniless ghost was still haunting 
the mote at Prentwood. 

By common consent, the party left Augusta 
Crotchet and Bernard Lansdowne together ; 
though Francis cast doleful glances in the 
direction of a pale grey dress, which passed in 
and out amongst the flowering shrubs and 
spring flowers with which the hall was filled. 

The discords which were laid to rest in 
Bernard’s soul by this sweet companionship, 
awoke with bitterness in that of Francis. The 


loving accents which solved for the one man 
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the riddle of his past sufferings, did but intro- 
duce the other to those eternal problems which 
personal failure is apt to set before the thinking 
mind. 

Francis turned away that he might not see 
that feast of lovers’ looks and glances; he, poor 
hungry man, who would have given at the 
moment every realisation which the future 
might hold in store for him, for one kiss of 
those pure lips, which he knew were only 
waiting to be claimed by another. 

As he left the hall, the young girls who had 
noticed him before drew aside to let him pass. 

‘Ah! poor fellow,’ they said, ‘what a 
comfort he’s gone! He’s the only bad case that 
we've seen. Really if it hadn’t been for him, 
we shouldn’t have known we were in a Lunatic — 
Asylum at all. I shall dream of his de- 
spairing eyes, shan’t you?’ 

Before they parted for the return to Shell- 
ford, Augusta had told Bernard Lansdowne all 


about that day at the ‘ Hollows,’ when she had 
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seen Janet, for herself, at last. She told him ; 
also much which had been unknown, to any 
one else, of her thoughts and feelings on that 
day, and on many other days before and since, 
crowding into one hour, which was their first 
of intimate relationship, as though it was to be ™ 
also their last, all those tender confessions of 
sentiment which make the happiness of genuine 
lovers. 

If he told her but little in return, it was 
because she had heard it all before, in the 
gardens at Kew, and beneath the wings of the 
keeper’s trophies at Bellingham, and he had no 
changes to speak of. 

‘Yet you did not come back to Shellford 
as you might have done,’ she murmured. 

‘I did not. I took it into my head to be 
jealous of Francis Dobbs, there in my place.’ 

‘Dora was in mine.’ 

‘I was not in love with her, and he was 
with you. The cases are not parallel.’ 


‘Bernard, let us go back to our party, lest 
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Francis should be with them still. His trouble 
is the wrong side of our joy. Our happiness 
is so great, I feel as if it were an injury to all 
who suffer. People hide their sorrow lest it 
should give pain to others; they are apt to be 
far too careless of their joys.’ | 

‘Confess first, that you thought me much 
worse than I was.’ 

‘If so, I now think you far better.’ 

‘IT would not come back till you yourself 
gave me leave. Augusta, my darling! say, 
“ Bernard, come back.” ’ 

‘Have I not come here to-day in order to 
say it? “ Bernard, come back, for ever.”’ 

Miss Lilly remarked when they got home 
that evening, that ‘ the curse upon the Crotchets 
was sure never to fail.’ 

As he had never heard that they were 
cursed before, Mr. Bolton Crotchet inquired 
further, and was told that—‘ All the daughters 
of their family should marry, either the wrong 


man, or none at all.’ 
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CHAPTER LY. 


TOO TRUE. 


From the very day on which Bernard Lans- 
downe and Augusta Crotchet were married, 
in Shellford Church, the tongue of gossip left 
them absolutely alone. This circumstance re- 
sulted, not from any failure of interest, or from 
any lack of curiosity, but simply from the 
fact that Society was so engrossed with another 
matter, that it literally had not five minutes 
to spare. 

Dr. Lansdowne and his wife were allowed 
to accomplish their wedding tour, to return to 
Shellford, to settle themselves down at No. 3 in 
the Terrace ; even to lay the foundations of a 


large new house in immediate proximity to 
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Mr. Bolton Crotchet’s, before anybody found 
time to do more than make a few passing 
observations upon their proceedings. 

An event of all-absorbing interest succeeded 
their wedding by a few hours only, effectually 
distracting all ears, thoughts, and tongues. By 
the time the consequent agitation had subsided, 
Bernard Lansdowne and Augusta had become 
part of the ordinary inhabitants of the place. 
They could be seen every day. About their 
comings and goings there was no manner of 
mystery. All the parish was welcome to 
learn the minutest details of their domestic 
arrangements. Even Mrs. Mortimer discovered 
that there really was nothing to be said, 
except that Mr. Bolton Crotchet was ‘ very 
lucky’ to have his daughter settled so near 
him; keeping his house just the same, and 
watching over all his comforts; that Mrs. 
Bernard Lansdowne really had ‘turned out 
wonderfully well for a girl brought up like 
that, in the Indies;’ that it was ‘a blessing 
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his father had remembered at last to send 
Algernon to school ;’ and that Violet’s frocks 
were ‘ twice the length they used to be.’ 

Whilst Augusta Lansdowne was thus busy 
with her double household, living in the loves, 
of both homes at once, her Aunt Lilly often took 
occasion to remind her that ‘ there’s nothing on 
earth so uninteresting as happiness.’ This senti- 
ment, which the voice of the people would be 
slow to state in words, is one of the first to be 
expressed in action. Mrs. Lansdowne’s wed- 
ding day was therefore recalled by her neigh- 
bours only in memory of the striking event with 
which it was associated. 

The day had been in the month of July ; 
one of the hottest on record that year; the 
year following the one which brought Mr. 
Bolton Crotchet home from Jamaica. In honour 
of the event, all the lower orders, so called, 
took a holiday. The church was crammed, and 
there was the usual waste of hysteric emotion. 


Several ladies of the Boatman’s quarter, whose 
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feelings served well enough on common days to 
get them creditably through the routine of a 
working woman’s life, on that occasion gave 
way, most unwisely. 

Of this number was Hephzibah Clackett, 
Jimmy’s mother. Now Mrs. Clackett had a 
heart disease; and what was fun to her com- 
panions was likely enough to be death to her. 

The comparison of what she herself used 
to be with what she was now, after ‘all she’d 
come through; ’ the consideration of ‘ the differ- 
ence between what Clackett had promised and 
what he had performed,’ forced upon her by 
the sight of the bride and bridegroom, was too 
much for Mrs. Clackett. She was taken very 
ill indeed. Mrs. Sudds took her home and gave 
her brandy, to support her; but the more she 
‘kept her up’ the worse she grew. 

At length Betsy left her, as she thought, 
asleep, stretched out upon Jimmy’s little bed in 
the corner of the kitchen. Mr. Clackett was 
out with Mr. Sudds at the ‘Lantern,’ drinking 
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to the health of the newly married pair; but 
Jimmy sat in the corner. Presently the boy 
growing tired and frightened crept into bed 
beside his mother. She did not stir. 

He spoke to her, but she did not answer. * 
He shook her ; then she began making noises in 
her throat. Beside himself with terror, the 
boy sprang out of bed and rushed to the 
Dispensary. He beat and kicked at the door 
until a sleepy porter put his head out. 

‘I want the doctor to my mother. She’s 
awful bad.’ 

‘Doctor ain’t here at ten o’clock o’night 
or morning either for that matter; must go 
round to his house.’ 

Jimmy had never been to Mr. Rudge’s since 
that memorable day when he had appeared 
there as a rabbit sandwich. How unwillingly 
he went now, and how unwillingly Mr. Rudge 
obeyed his summons, may be guessed. That 
the doctor went at all was the astonishing 


thing, to be accounted for only upon the 
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supposition that he did not know what he was 
doing. 

The end of the story was simply this. 

_ Mrs. Clackett lay to all appearance lifeless. 
Mr. Rudge was seen by Jimmy to produce a 
piece of wood and listen; then rejecting it, 
suddenly to lay his ear upon Mrs. Clackett’s 
bosom. ‘This area was vast and soft. 

No sound was heard in the cottage but the 
ticking of the clock ; Jimmy lurked behind the 
door for fear of his old enemy the doctor. The 
time seemed very long; at length he crept 
nearer. No one stirred. Presently he whis- 
pered—‘I say, Mother.’ No one answered. 

Still Mrs. Clackett lay motionless upon the 
bed where Jimmy slept o’nights; still Mr. 
Rudge listened with closed eyes. 

Suddenly the wick of the tallow candle 
dropped, and they were left in darkness. Then 
Jimmy, advancing, slipped into the road, and 
sped to the ‘ Lantern’ to fetch his father. 

Clackett entering with several of his mates, 

VOL. III. T 
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fortunately soberer than himself, found his wife 
lying dead, and Mr. Rudge unconscious, with 
his head upon the woman’s lifeless bosom. 
When they raised him up, he fell back again in 
the heavy sleep of the drunkard. a 

Into this terrible scene was Mr. Mortimer 
summoned. Some of the Clacketts’ female 
neighbours fetched him in, as he was return- 
ing from the ‘Squire’s House,’ where he had 
been celebrating the auspicious day. ‘There 
he found his churchwarden insensible upon the 
floor, where they had thrust him, at the fect of 
the corpse. 

There was an Inquest, at which, curiously 
enough, Jimmy Clackett was again the principal 
person Mr. Rudge had to fear, he being the 
chief witness against the doctor. 

Clackett and his party were furious, and as 
vindictive as drunkards, who have no character 
to lose, are sure to be against one supported by 
respectability. Mr. Rudge’s defence was that 
the woman was dead before he was called in- 
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—which was in fact true ;—and subsequently that 
he himself had been seized with sudden illness. 
This nobody but Mr. Mortimer believed. 

In the Boatman’s quarter it was unanimously 
maintained that Mr. Rudge ‘ ought to swing 
for Mrs. Clackett ;’ that, had he not ‘stopped 
her breath,’ her chance of living to be a 
hundred had been every bit as good as that 
of the most highly insured life in the parish. 
Hephzibah’s glorification as a matchless wife 
and mother was the measure of Mr. Rudge’s 
disgrace ; whilst Clackett set forth his wrongs 
at the ‘Lantern’ from Monday morning to 
Saturday night at the expense of every grown 
man in the place. As for Jimmy, his fortune 
was made. Five gentlemen sent their gar- 
deners to invite him to become their ‘boy.’ 
Ten landladies crowded round him, offering 
him their boots and knives, and begging him 
to clean them. 

Amongst the upper classes the disagreeable 


subject was a mine from which every varicty 
ae 
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of opinion was extracted, and it was kept in 
good working order for six months at least. 
Long before that time had elapsed, Mr. Rudge, 
creeping about, had been given up by every 
one except the Vicar. He, worthy man, still 
made his old friend welcome to his vestry and 
his table. 

The Dispensary was closed. Hephzibah’s 
companions and Clackett’s mates made it a 
point of conduct to avoid it. In pity to the 
necessities of the people Lansdowne was forced 
to supersede it by a medical club; which, when 
he left the Terrace for his newly-built home 
near the Squire’s House, he placed under the 
care of an active partner. 

That partner was not Francis Dodds, as 
Lansdowne had once greatly desired. It may 
be questioned whether even a starving angel 
could fatten on the sight of another’s abundance ; 
and Francis Dodds preferred emigration to 
remaining in England as a pensioner upon the 


crumbs of happiness which might fall from a 


ms 
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richer man’s table. He divided with Peter 
the benefit of Mr. Crotchet’s introductions to 
Jamaica; where time brought to both the 
brothers that lightening of their burdens, 
mental and physical, which they had desired. 

It was noticed by Mrs. Mortimer’s daughter 
Ellen (who, at fifteen, was to the full as inquisi- 
tive as might have been predicted) that letters 
to her mother in Miss Aylmer’s handwriting 
grew very frequent about the period of John 
Crotchet’s marriage with Constance Dodds. 

This event, which took place at Belling- 
ham, about a year after that other wedding, 
whose ulterior consequences we have been 
considering, gave to Augusta Lansdowne the 
sister, whom, as Augusta Crotchet, she had 
desired. 

The notice of this marriage was not a 
fortnight old before Mr. Rudge suddenly dis- 
appeared from Shellford. He had gone to the 
North. For fifteen days he had been un- 


usually sober. Mrs. Mortimer had shown him 
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all Miss Aylmer’s letters, and had been un- 
usually lenient in speaking of him. 

Mrs. Mortimer was not one of those too- 
lightly esteemed women who, themselves unseen, 
initiate the actions of others by supplying . 
them with motives. On the contrary, if she 
had contributed one of the twenty-four black- 
birds which went towards the making of a 
celebrated pie, she would certainly have claimed 
the whole dish ever after as entirely of her own 
baking. This was the principle upon which 
she acted in the matter of Mr. Rudge and Miss 
Aylmer. 

That gentleman went off as quietly as 
though he were to return next day, to sit in 
his old place in the surgery, behind the wire- 
blind; but not a single patient rang to inquire 
when he might be expected. 

As a parting gift he sent his late Vicar— 
‘Rudge, On the Functions and Failures of the 
Respiratory Organs.’ 

Miss Aylmer, therefore, did not marry an 
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angel of the Church of Irving, since she con- 
tented herself with a churchwarden of the 
Church of England. The man of feeling 
having gone over to Russia, where he had picked 
up an heiress with double her money and half 
her years, Adeline waited until she heard that 
John Crotchet, too, had fixed his wedding-day 
with Constance Dodds. Then she suddenly be- 
thought her of her kind friend, Mrs. Mortimer. 
She sent that lady several letters, in quick suc- 
cession, in each of which Mr. Rudge was more 
kindly remembered than in the last. 

The gentleman took the hint gladly. He 
was only too thankful for the means of extrica- 
tion from the embarrassments of his situation. 

Miss Aylmer accepted him in the tenderest 
way in the world. Her heart, she assured him, 
had ever been his. For his sake alone she had 
refused John Crotchet, and had sent off the 
angel to Russia. 

Mr. Rudge heard it all without contradicting 


her. They were married; but it is unfortu 
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nately on record that they did not live happily 
ever after. 

A few years later on, Mrs. Mortimer shook 
her head, and said ‘Poor thing!’ when she 
made candle-lighters of Mrs. Rudge’s letters. 

Miss Lilly’s Rebecca had it, ‘upon the first 
authority, that Mrs. Rudge never could set 
rabbits before her husband for dinner ; such 
was the language he used towards her at the 
sight of these innocent creatures, especially 
when the worse for drink, as he nearly always 
was. 

The vicar, however, still defended his ex- 
churchwarden, upon the ground that ‘had 
it been true, such a nice, sensible woman 
as Miss Aylmer could never have married 
him.’ 

At length Mrs. Mortimer heard from her 
friend that her ‘sky had cleared.’ She wrote 
hopefully about the future and resignedly about 
the past; for, she had become the happy owner 


of ‘a dear and only dog.’ She had named this 
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successor to the faithless ‘John’ of former 
years, ‘ Bolton.’ 

She declared that he recalled to her ‘the 
tenderest memories,’ and it is certain that his 
leap upon her lap was always the signal for 
romantic confidences to her sympathetic female 
friends, in which Mr. Rudge’s name played an 


insignificant and unflattering part. 
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CHAPTER LVL. 


THE LAST MISS CROTCHET. 


‘IT met Miss Lilly when I was out this morn- 
ing, my dear. I asked her what we should 
make of our son Humphrey. She told me 
that “ digging was really the only proper occu- 
pation for man as well as moles ;” and upon 
my word, I’m inclined to agree with her. It 
might fairly be argued that there’s Scriptural 
authority for her dictum.’ 

The speaker was Mr. Mortimer. He lay 
back after a hard day’s work in the very 
chair, grown shabbier, in which John Crotchet 
had forgotten. himself, eight years before. Mrs. 
Mortimer and Ellen were both present. Ellen 


was now a staid young woman whose conver- 
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sational suggestions were offered, as might have 
been expected, solely in the interests of general 
accuracy. 

‘Why not send Humbug to college?’ asked 
Mrs. Mortimer. ‘See what it did for John 
Crotchet. You remember what he was at about 
our son’s age, and you see what he is now, so 
respected in his University.’ 

At Cambridge, it may be mentioned, that 
John Crotchet had mastered the art of conver- 
sation. It could perhaps scarcely be said that 
he even now made of language the medium 
for the communication of ideas; but facts of 
a certain order had acquired the habits of 
flowing pretty freely from his tongue. Their 
interest was generally scientific or political, 
rarely social; derived by reading rather than 
by personal observation; but what his con- 
versation lacked, his wife’s lively imagination 
was generally felt to supply. 

The vicar recognised this fact when he 


continued : 
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‘If you were to ask me, I should say, see 
what Constance Dodds has done for John 
Crotchet. That active young person accom- 
plishes all she undertakes. She'll have scope 
for her energies, for Mr. Bolton Crotchet tells, 
me that they intend to make their son senior 
wrangler at some distant day, to revive the 
prestige of the name they’ve given him— 
‘Tob bes: 77 

‘There’s a man now,’ mused Mrs. Mortimer, 
‘that I should have said would have married 
again so soon as his daughter left him. There 
is something very youthful about Mr. Bolton 
Crotchet, and very attractive to young people.’ 

‘He never knows me when he meets me,’ 
said Ellen. 

‘What a fuss he makes over Violet Lans- 
downe,’ continued her mother. ‘If she were 
his own grand-daughter he couldn’t dote upon 
her more. He perfectly idolises her.’ 

‘She is such a little flirt,’ remarked Ellen. 
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‘She goes on in the most ridiculous way, with 
her “* Grandpapa,” as she calls him.’ 

‘It’s a very pretty way then,’ said Mr. 
Mortimer. ‘She plays about him just like a 
fairy. I caught them at it this morning. She 
was doing his hair in the drawing-room when I 
went in; and he was delighted ; couldn’t stir 
for enjoyment ; and was lost in admiration of 
her.’ 

*You wouldn’t be delighted, if I did your 
hair, father, before callers.’ 

‘I should sooner expect Miss Lilly to for- 
get herself so far, than yourself, my daughter.’ 

Ellen accepted this for a compliment, in 
gratified silence. 

‘Did Miss Lilly say how Miss Rosy was?’ 
asked the mother. 

‘No; but Mrs. Lansdowne did. She came 
in whilst I was at the Squire’s House, and she 
told me that her aunt’s mind was daily grow- 


ing weaker. It seems that she now can never 
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remember how many sisters she has got. alive ; 
and she never can be quite sure whether she 
is herself or Miss Posy. Mrs. Lansdowne tried 
yesterday evening to make her recollect her- 
self, and all she said was this : ~ 

‘No, my dear; I have not got a good 
memory. We always were just the same, and 
it will all be one by-and-by.” 

‘Then she rambled off into a story about 
an old man living at Bellingham who had a 
good memory. ‘He knew every hat he had 
ever worn, and he never forgot a pair of boots.”’ 

‘It’s quite true, father, interposed Ellen. 
‘I’ve often heard Miss Lilly tell that story. 
The old man was going over them when he 
died. He had counted up to fifty in the hats, 
and he was saying something about seventy 
in the boots, when he suddenly stopped, and 
smiled as if he saw them, and then his wife 
found that he was dead.’ 

Amusement being far from Ellen’s thoughts, 


she was rather shocked at her parents’ laughter. 
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To establish a fact had been her sole intention, 
and not to provoke mirth. 

Suddenly there came a violent ring at the 
bell. The family started. ‘What is that?’ 
‘Who is that ?’ 

‘A dying infant! Not a doubt about it,’ 
Mr. Mortimer fairly groaned. ‘And here am 
I with my boots off and dead tired. Why 
can’t people have a little more foresight? In 
old Rudge’s time there wasn’t half so much 
of this kind of thing.’ 

‘I’m sure, papa, that Dr. Lansdowne keeps the 
babies alive very much better than Mr. Rudge.’ 

‘No doubt, my dear, and Mr. Bolton Crot- 
chet represents the county very much better 
than the man who went before him, and who 
was described by the wags as “like a blade 
of barley, weak in the stem and heavy in the 
head and beard;” and you, no doubt, my 
daughter, are very much wiser than your 
parents; but we who belong to the past find 


a few incradicable roots in our memory.’ 
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‘It’s Miss Lilly’s Rebecca, father,’ said 
Humphrey, putting his head in at the door. 

Humphrey had grown into a charming 
lad, bright-faced and merry-eyed. At this 
moment the mirth was softened by feeling. 

He spoke eagerly. | 

‘Miss Rosy Crotchet’s dead, mother. Come 
and hear Rebecca’s story. It’s dreadfully touch- 
ing. The poor old thing is crying so. Miss 
Rosy died by the side of the road. She was on 
her way to the Squire’s House to sleep with 
her sister. She had not missed for seven 
years, in all weathers. Fancy the poor old 
soul! But to-night she seemed quite confused, 
as though she had forgotten the way, and she 
looked so worn and feeble that Mrs. Lans- 
downe, who was at the Garden House, did 
her utmost to dissuade her from starting. 
However, she did not seem to understand 
what was said to her, and all that Mrs. Lans- 
downe and Rebecca could do was to follow 


her closely. 
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‘She refused all assistance and ordered them 
to go back, declaring that though she “ couldn’t 
see now, she'd find Rosy when she heard her 
voice.” 

‘She was confusing herself with her blind 
sister. She thought that because her eyes were 
dim with weakness that she must be Miss Posy. 

‘Presently they saw her stagger, and they 
rushed up just in time to catch her as she 
fell. Miss Rosy kept on exclaiming that it was 
“s0 cold” and “so dark,” but that she “ must 
get there.” She said this so long as she could 
speak. Every instant she struggled to get up; 
but just as a cart came by and they were going 
to lift her into it, she gasped—* Tell Rosy,” 
and died. By which they knew that she 
meant Posy, and that to the very end she 
had mistaken herself for her sister.’ 

‘Ah!’ sighed Mrs. Mortimer, ‘it is a 
blessed infant after all that has gone to-night, 
but one that was in her second childhood.’ 

‘Mrs. Mortimer,’ sobbed Rebecca, ‘ fancy one 
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of my ladies dying out of the green room on 
the bed where I’ve laid them all out. Oh! to 
live in a family so many years, and to have to 
say one of them fetched her last breath by a 
reeking ditch on the roadside, evened with any 
pauper ; and their brother one of the Tord 
Commons! Why, there'll have to be a Crown 
Jury! Use is everything, Mrs. Mortimer, and 
we aren’t used to this ; and seven such dull years 
as we've had since Mrs. Bernard married. 
Without rounding off the corners, many’s the 
time I’ve told her that she’s thrown herself 
away. Why, Inquests come quite natural to 
some; and nurses and undertakers don’t think 
nothing of funerals; but others don’t get one in 
so many years. We've not had a burial since 
Miss Winny died nine years back. The worst 
of it is, as Mrs. Widgeon always says, ‘“‘ they’re 
like a family; they never come singly.” 
There'll be another in a twelvemonth.’ 

‘Dear, dear,’ said Mr. Mortimer, struggling 
into his boots, ‘ what a pity that our good friend 
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Rudge is not here now! He would be such 
a comfort to the Miss Crotchets. At such a 
crisis they will miss him sadly.’ 

Mrs. Mortimer having tied on her parish 
hat the wrong way in her agitation, they 
hastened back with Rebecca towards the 
‘Garden House.’ 

At the end of the Terrace Rebecca shocked 
them by sobbing forth further details. Miss 
Lilly, it seems, had put up the bar that day; 
a proceeding which not all her brother’s mea- 
sures had been able to hinder. When her 
sister’s body was being borne to their home, it 
was arrested on its journey by this barricade 
of iron. 

Informed of what had occurred, poor Miss 
Lilly had rushed out herself, and in frantic 
haste having lost the key, had ordered the bar 
to be broken from its hinges. There it lay now, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer stepped over it. 

It may be mentioned in concluding, that Mr. 
Bolton Crotchet had it carried away the next 


u 2 
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day, and that Miss Lilly never again alluded to 
their broken sceptre. 

In the drawing-room the Mortimers found 
Miss Lilly and Augusta Lansdowne vainly trying 
to persuade Miss Fussy to read the sad news . 
which they had written for her upon her slate. 

Her sisters’ voices had long been silent in 
Miss Fussy’s ears; and she had herself become, 
in consequence, extremely quiet. She was fre- 
quently known to remark that she did not 
regret her condition, since she had‘ never heard 
herself, or anybody else, say much that was 
worth listening to.’ 

Upon this ground she was now refusing to 
read what they desired to tell her. Finding 
how it was, Augusta took her gently by the 
hand and led her up into the funereal room, 
where, upon the bed consecrated now by this 
oft-repeated usage, lay all that remained of 
Miss Rosy Crotchet. 

For amoment Miss Fussy gazed enquiringly 


into their faces. Then she began counting off 
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upon her fingers the names of her departed 
sisters, in the order of their decease —‘ Sissey, 
Polly, Nanny, Winny—nine years; and then 
Rosy. 


My turn next!’ So saying, she left 
the room. Nor did she then, or ever after, ask 
any particulars relative to the events of that 
evening. 

Her hearers were shocked at her words, 
and for a space no one spoke. Then Augusta 
broke the silence as she closed the door. 

‘It’s our first sorrow, Mrs. Mortimer. Ever 
since we were married, and went to live in our 
new house, Bernard and I have been so very 
happy.’ 

‘And there’s nothing,’ repeated poor Miss 
Lilly, with the tears running down her cheeks, 
‘nothing so uninteresting as happiness. I’ve 
always told you so, Augusta, and perhaps you'll 
believe me now.’ 

At the end of the year, as Rebecca had pre- 
dicted, Miss Lilly found herself the sole occu- 
pant of the ‘Garden House.’ Miss Fussy never 
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opened her lips to speak voluntarily after her 
sister Rosy’s death, and she departed as silently 
as she had lived. 

It was not in the least imagined that a 
broken heart had anything to do with her end ; 
for although she either could not or would not 
speak, yet she frequently wrote upon her slate 
that she was ‘very comfortable,’ ‘ quite well,’ 
and had ‘no noises in her ears.’ 

The very last observation that she scrawled 
was this: ‘Never live in lodgings!’ whilst a 
‘smile of triumph lighted up her features. 

The remark applied to herself, and was not 
a piece of advice to Miss Lilly. But Lilly also 
was saved from this fate, which the sisters had 
so long dreaded. 

Her brother Bolton invited her to pack up 
her goods and Rebecca, and to remove to the 
‘Squire’s House,’ where she might share the 
room which Miss Posy still occupied. | 

There her welcome was all that a lonely 
old woman could desire; and neither Mr. 
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Bolton Crotchet nor Miss Posy ever had cause to 
repent the reception they gave her. Whether 
it was that she missed the other sisters whom 
she had been accustomed to reprove and criti- 
cise all her life, or whether it was due to the 
restraining influence of the brother to whom 
she owed the circumstance that she had not to 
end her days in the dreaded ‘ first floor back,’ 
Miss Lilly’s utterances grew less dangerous in 
these later years. Flinty epigrams were no 
longer aimed at the heads of her brother and 
his guests; and Miss Posy was never found 
in tears for anything hurtfully true that her 
sister had said. 

It was, however, generally understood in the 
Squire’s household that there were times when 
Miss Lilly’s tongue was her master. On these 
occasions she would shut herself up with 
Rebecca, in the room where the old servant 
sat knitting, and together they massacred 
society, until the slower respirations of age 
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compelled one or both to be silent, for nobody’s 
sake but their own. ; 
The sayings and doings of some of the 
younger members of their circle afforded these 
old people plenty of scope for satire. * 
To begin with Humphrey Mortimer : that 
bright, intelligent lad who so feelingly related 
the story of Miss Rosy’s last moments. 
Disregarding Miss Lilly’s advice, Mr. Mor- 
timer, like many another excellent father, put a 
slow but steady pressure upon his son, in the 
direction of sharing his parochial work. Hum- 
phrey was amiable and impressionable, and the 
result appeared to be all that his father could 
wish—for two years. Then he suddenly burst 
the bonds with which his father’s principles had 
fettered his energies. He left Shellford and be- 
came a much-talked-of revivalist preacher. His 
extemporaneous utterances were wonderful. 
Gloom settled down upon the Vicarage, and 
Mr. Mortimer had to keep a curate, to whom 
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he gave what he called ‘the surplice,’ but what 
Miss Lilly called the ‘surplus work.’ 

Finding, however, after a few years, that 
discourses of the nature indicated cramped his 
imaginative faculties, whilst public opinion was 
uneasily advising him to bear in mind that 
even the tongue of a free preacher is ‘an 
unruly member,’ Humphrey sought for himself 
another profession. 

He obtained the post of special correspon- 
dent to the ‘ Daily Trumpeter,’ at a scene of 
war. He performed prodigies of energy in 
rescuing the wounded, and in writing fabulous 
accounts home to his paper, which increased its 
circulation by five thousand copies a day. 

His father and mother grew exceedingly 
proud of ‘ Humbug’s’ wonderful deeds ; but his 
sister Ellen sighed whenever his name was 
mentioned, and hid the ‘Daily Trumpeter’ in 
the cupboard. She compared her brother un- 
flatteringly with his friend Algernon Lans- 
downe. 
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Algernon, following his father’s profession, 
had become a clever anatomist. As determined 
a materialist as ever, if was a joke among his 
companions to declare that he was ever seeking 
for the location of the soul. He devoted 
his special attention to investigations into the 
nervous system; using for this purpose such 
small creatures as have most to dread from 
vivisectionists. 

With a heart as tender as ever breathed, 
with nerves more finely strung than any girl’s, 
he persisted in these researches for the benefit, 
as he believed, of science ; until burning to miti- 
gate the sufferings he inflicted, his attention was 
directed to the mysterious influence of anzs- 
thetics. Here, ground for experiment failed 
him, and he began to practise upon himself. The 
sight of so much agony which he had under- 
gone the martyrdom of inflicting, had filled him 
with a consuming passion to contribute in some 
signal and atoning manner towards the allevia- 


tion of all suffering in time to come. 


s 
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His health gave way beneath the dangers of 
the constant experiments which he tried upon 
himself; but in answer to the remonstrances 
of his stepmother and his sister, he wrote— 

‘You urge me to spare myself, or at least 
to devote myself, as Humphrey has done, to 
the succouring of the wounded on the field of 
battle. Well, this must be my answer: If you 
want to serve your fellow-creatures you must 
sacrifice yourself for them; if you want to 
serve Science you must sacrifice yourself for 
her. Some are in the habit of exalting the 
first form of sacrifice—I had almost said wor- 
ship—at the expense of the latter. I cannot 
agree with them. There are enough of us 
to die in all causes, and there are causes 
enough to sanctify all our deaths.’ 

There came a morning at length when Miss 
Lilly, waking in the early hours before dawn, 
heard Miss Posy speaking words of such tender 
affection as no sister of the Crotchet family had 
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ever been known to breathe before in the 
hearing of another. 

Was it she herself, poor hard old Lilly, who 
was being thus addressed in tones as soft as 
any mother might have murmured to a child, 
that she had nursed; or as those which any 
fair young girl might breathe to her lost love? 
Was she being thus addressed? 

Reproofs for her loss of sleep died upon 
Miss Lilly’s lips, as she sat up and wondered. 
No! . The person for whom these words were 
meant was some other sister. One, who to 
Miss Lilly had been far enough for many years, 
by that time, but who to Miss Posy had been 
near through all the days of apparent forget- 
fulness. It was the one who had been as the 
other half of her own self, her twin sister Rose. 

What should have made those twins so 
loving, down to the roots of their closely 
folded natures, that in dreams, long after she 
was dead, the one should awake and call the 
other thus? 
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Was it possible that all those many years 
when they had slept together, speech like a 
lover’s, unknown to all the rest, had been the 
language of those poor old twins? Or, had 
Miss Posy in her dreams gone back to those 
dull days at the ‘Garden House,’ made musical 
for her and Rose, only in the watches of the 
night; safe then from the criticism of the 
others? 

So Miss Lilly concluded. Then wonderingly 
she fell asleep. But Miss Posy had not gone 
back. It was Miss Lilly who had done that. 
Miss Posy had gone on through the darkness 
until she met her sister somewhere, in the early 
hours of dawn ; and those twins were one again 
as they had ever been in heart. 

After this Miss Lilly slept alone. But what 
she learnt that night she never told to any 
living being, not even to Rebecca. 

She was accustomed to say modestly that 
she had ‘ outlived all the rest, because she was 


one that never gave in.’ 
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On her ninetieth birthday Mr. Bolton 
Crotchet, then a wonderfully hale-looking man 
of near eighty, gave a banquet in honour of 
the event. All the Crotchet family were pre- 
sent, down to ‘Hobbes,’ the probable ‘ senior . 
wrangler ;’ also the Lansdownes, the Dodds, 
the Mortimers, and others. 

Miss Lilly Crotchet’s health was drunk ; but 
when the Vicar wished to return thanks for 
her, she set him aside, remarking as she rose 
to her feet, that she had ‘always been one that 
could speak for herself.’ She ‘thanked them 
all for their compliments,’ and she ‘ hoped to 


live and die among them there in health.’ 


THE END. 
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